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NEXT MONTH 


@ The October issue will carry a comprehensive 
report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers Association 
s which will be held Sept. 20-23, at Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. This is the outstanding 
§ activity of the year for industrial advertising and 
3 marketing men and the wealth of material which 


s given in talks and clinic meetings on all im- 
portant phases of marketing industrial products 
makes a veritable handbook. If you attend the 
conference you will want it to refresh your 
memory, it you don’t attend, you will want to 
stead all about it—and see it, too, through the 
® Scores of pictures of events and individuals which 
| will feature the issue 
be 
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Chemical engineers grouped around an at- 
tractive exhibit at the 16th Chemical Expo- 
sition—getting ideas for future purchases. 


ECEMBER 4th ushers in the 17th Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Chemical en- 
gineers from all over the world will be there 
to view the exhibits, to renew old acquaintances, 
and to get a line on “what's new” in materials, 
equipment and supplies that will help them 


improve their profits 


An Important Event 
for Your Best Prospects 


I'ry to appreciate the significance of this oc- 
casion to these good prospects of yours. Look 
at the “Chem Show” from the viewpoint of a 
production executive in a large Process Indus- 
tries plant. To him, this biennial expcsition is 
a private world’s affair which interprets the 
industrial world of tomorrow in terms of his 
business. He comes to find IDEAS that will 
help him realize his vision of what the future 
holds for /im. 

Whether he is now engaged in refining pe- 
troleum, making rubber products, manufactur- 


ing paints and varnishes, or creating new chem- 


ical products, this prospect of yours is funda- 


mentally an engineer —a Chemical Engineer. 
His primary interest is in putting the unit 
processes of chemical engineering to work at 
the lowest possible cost, He is interested in the 
new machines, the new materials and sources 
of supply as a means to that end — profitable 
trouble-free production. 

Every two years he has this grand opportu- 
nity to get away from the “shop” and see “first 
hand” what's going on outside his own baili- 
wick. He brings his plans and problems with 
him to New York, then meets his contempo- 
raries who have brought their problems and 
their plans with. them. When the show is over 
they go. back home with sharpened perspec- 
tives and fresher outlooks on the future. Many 
of their problems have melted away in the 
light of newly gained knowledge and experi- 
ence. Many of their “ideas” have ripened into 


Scale model of Chem & Met's proposed exhibit 
at the Chem Show. It will occupy a space 23 feet 
long by 14 feet wide in Booth 42. 
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definite plans for new activities, new 
tion and new investments. 

This reverses the usual sales process| 
ing these buyers to you, the seller. It 
a buying market into a selling ma 
converting this keen, immediate interes 
product into SALES is still up to you 
will need all the help you can get. 


How Chem & Met Ties 
With This Sales-Making E 


Two sales helps are immediately 
command—both equally effective—com 
ing one another and doing together 
ther alone can do. The first is the Che 
itself. The second is the “Chem Show 
Chem & Met which will carry the val 
Chem Show far into the future. Th 
Show” issue of Chem & Met comes ou! 
vember, in time to help chemical 
plan their visits to the Show. And it 
back home for most of these men # 
freshener of what they've seen and he 

1. The editorial content of the M 
Chem & Met will be devoted almost ¢ 
to the “Chem Show’’— what's to be # 
—last minute developments — personal 
cial feature events. 

2. The outstanding “Chemical Eng 
Achievement” of the last two years wil 
scribed in this issue. Biennially Chem 
honors one Chemical Process Indust 
pany with the presentation of a! 
bronze plaque in recognition of its ¢ 
tion to the advancement of the profes 
the industry. Progressive manufactt 
eager to win this coveted award, an 
in its presentation, and in the sto 
successive steps leading up to its will 
reached a high point by the time ® 
Show” number rolls around. 

3. The complete Exposition Guide 
tory will be bound into the Novem™ 
& Met and form an integral part of 
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8 Chem & Met Will Be Used 
Before and After the Show 










nemical engineers will check the ads in this Novem- 
se with more than usual interest to see what’s new, 
what's improved, to see what to see at the Show. The 
Show” issue of Chem & Met is the Show Window 
xe firms which supply materials and equipment 
Chemical Process Industries. Chemical engineers 
to find in the “Chem Show” issue of Chem & Met 
post representative group of advertisers of equip- 








can make the thousands of 





lee nigmical engineers who attend 
inte’ Chem Show YOU-MINDED 


oO you 


t. Wasily and quickly—if you 





Tisfow this simple plan. 
ing E 
liately 7 anal : — 

) @ materials of construction and chemical raw mate- 
shall at is available anywhere. They will use this issue 
r ‘a king comparative values and specifications before 

. “pany months after the Show. More advertisers list 
ie tribe more products and services in this issue of 
ve Va" & Met than any other publication serving the 
re. *"ical Process Industries. 
mes oul 
nical ‘ 
rail ‘Plus” Values for You 
And If 
neni In November Chem & Met 
and he & Met's “Chem Show” issue has always been a 


the Mf for advertisers. This year it offers you even greater 
nost HEE It offers you one of the biggest opportunities you 
» be 7 ad to get multiple value for an advertising ex- 
‘sonalitiure. 

xhibitor advertisers in November Chem & Met, at 
"act €Xtra cost, may have their advertisements re- 
-ars WH in the Fxposition Guide & Directory which will 


; Ches#Rributed to all Show visitors at the official registra- 
ndustt@iesks. 
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his way you get full advantage of the combined 
tion of the November Chem & Met (two weeks in 
€ of the show) and of the Guide & Directory (at 
W) —a total of over 40,000. 

d, and@@hem & Met's forceful editorial- -promotion cam- 
e SOME pictured elsewhere on this page, will stimulate 
's wing in the Chemical Exposition as well as in the 
me thimpber issue of Chem & Met and focus attention on 
dvertising. Two full page 2-color advertisements, 
suide 1 to chemical engineers, will appear in the Sep- 
pvemia and October issues of Chem & Met. Two full 
t of ‘color advertisements and one half page, ad- 























dressed to food technologists, will appear in the Septem- 
ber, October and November issues of Food Industries. 
This publicity will be supplemented by direct mail pro- 
motion to approximately 10,000 of your best prospects 
(Chem & Met and Food Industries readers) in the 
Chemical Process and Food Industries. 


A Show Within a Show 


3. One of the principal features of Chem & Met's large 
and attractive booth at the Chem Show will be a direc- 


tory of advertisers. As an advertiser in the November 





issue, your company name, together with the page 
number of your advertisement, will be prominently 
displayed where every prospective buyer passing 
the booth can see it. If you are also an exhibitor 
at the show, this fact will be indicated by a red 
star preceding your listing. 

Only seven weeks remain until the November 
issue of Chem & Met starts closing (October 25th) , 
but plenty of time for you to prepare effective 
copy for this great number. 

Call in your nearest Chem & Met representative 
and ask him to explain all the attractive details. 
He will show you how you can get the most out 
of the buying interest the Chem Show generates 
among chemical engineers. The biggest buyer au- 
dience in the Chemical Process Industries can be 
yours in November. 4 
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The powerful reader-promotion cam- 
paign which is being published in Chem » 
& Met and Food Industries to make 
your advertising more effective. 




































@ We suggest that you plan now to 
attend the N. I. A. A. convention, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
September 20-23. While there use 


our booth (No. 57) as a meeting 


Effectively covering thousands of prosaic working parts, the sleek steel 
shell of today’s automobile makes a beautiful, modern package. The 
fact remains that the automobile of today is dependable, comfortable. 
economical and practical only because of its correctly designed, 
efficient, up-to-date working parts. 


place with your friends. 


STEEL. with its streamlined appearance, fully visible advertising and 
“to-the-point” editorial departments, depends on competent, thoroughly 
trained, hard working editors and correspondents who, together with 
outside authorities, gather and publish the week's important news in 
readable, time-saving manner. Its staff of more than a score of full 
time editors we believe to be the largest in the business paper field. 


STEEL is Modern! 
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What Aduertising Can Contrilute 
le Business Restoration 


The creative force of adequate advertising can defeat 
unemployment by unleashing demand for industry's goods 


@ IN SOME recent articles I have 
been pounding away on the idea that 
unemployment is both the result and 
the cause of our continuous depres- 
sion. It is truly Public Enemy No. 1. 

Forgetting the social disturbances 
caused by unemployment and remem- 
bering only what it means to business, 
it seems to me that our most impor- 
tant job is to put people back to work. 

Business can and must fight this 
battle. We don’t dare develop the 
theory that vast unemployment is with 
us permanently. 

Eliminate unemployment and you 
create good business and good profits; 
you reduce taxes and unhealthy unrest 
among our workmen. 

That’s where advertising comes into 
the picture. When volume begins to 
shrink, many very smart companies 
curtail their advertising budgets. It 
seems to me that management should 
automatically increase sales and ad- 
vertising budgets when sales shrink 
radically. 

John H. Van Deventer, editor, The 
lron Age, recently had the following 
to say on this subject: “The purpose 
of promotion is to back up the sales- 
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By ROBERT A. WEAVER 


President, Ferro Enamel Corporation, 


Cleveland 


men. To act as the artillery and the 
service supply in the war for business 
while the salesmen act as infantry. 
“What would 
you think of a 
general who said 
to his troops: 
‘Boys, this is go- 
ing to be a tough 


battle. And it 
looks like a long 
war. We will 


have to conserve 
our ammunition. 
Therefore, today, 
when you infan- 
trymen go over the top you will have 
to do the trick with your bayonets. 
I can’t afford to back you with a 
barrage.” What do you think that 
policy would do to the morale of the 
infantry? 

“And what do you think that it 
does to the morale of the sales force 
when management stops the barrage 





R. A. WEAVER 





of promotion? Management does not 
yet understand promotion. If it did, 
it would use it as the most powerful 
profit building tool in its possession.” 

It isn’t as if there were not a lot of 
money in the country or a lot of 
needs. Our banks are full of cash. 
Savings are so big that the banks are 
embarrassed by their volume. The 
depositor is getting practically no in- 
terest. 

On the other hand, we have had 
ten years of depression, ten years of 
wearing out stuff. Everybody wants 
something—a house, new pants, an 
auto, radio, etc. Let me quote from 
an article by F. T. Letchfield, which 
paints a grand future of what Amer- 
ica needs: “In the first place, we find 
America physically dilapidated beyond 
reason. The deficits as represented by 
the rehabilitation and modernization 
needed to restore our plants, homes 
and farms, are measurably greater to- 
day than at the nadir of the depression 
in 1932. On the other hand, we know 
industry is more efhcient than ever 
—for we engineers have helped to 
make it so. 

(Continued on Page 69) 


























Starch survey of readership of advertising in one 


issue of a business paper indicates that orthodox 
copy and layout gains highest percentage of attention 


Cheching Advertising Readership 


@ THE extent to which advertise- 
ments in business papers are seen and 
read is a subject in which industrial 
advertisers, their agencies, and publi- 
cations are manifesting increasing in- 
Reader research in_ business 
papers is relatively new, but following 
which have 
proved successful in measuring reader 
reaction to both the advertising and 
editorial pages of consumer publica- 


terest. 


the same techniques 


tions, it is now possible to determine 
by scientific methods which advertise- 
ments and articles interest typical 
business paper readers most. 

Daniel Starch, consultant in adver- 
tising and marketing research, has been 
particularly active in this new field. 
Results of a Starch survey into the 
readership of advertising in Chemical 
S Metallurgical Engineering were dis- 
cussed in these pages in the Novem- 
ber, 1938, then, the 


Starch organization has checked single 


issue. Since 
issues of Power, Electrical World, Pa- 
per Trade Journal, Business Week, and 
Factory Management and Maintenance. 
The surveys were made for industrial 
advertisers and agencies. 

Charles A. Wolcott, of the Starch 
organization last explained 
some of the highlights from the study 
of the June Factory to INpusTRIAL 
MarkeETING. He pointed out that it 
was a factual investigation, and em- 


month 


phasized that results obtained are not 
to be construed as drawing any con- 
clusions with regard to Factory or 
business publications as a whole, from 
the standpoint of such questions as 
best positions for advertising copy, 
black-and-white 
tions, and the relative effectiveness of 


color versus inser- 


right- and left-hand pages. He also 
made clear that the figures do not in- 
dicate what those men interviewed 


14 


during the study thought about the 
advertisements, whether they were in- 
fluenced to take action by any copy 
they read, or whether they might have 
been so influenced. 

Mr. Wolcott did point out, how- 
ever, that the primary value of the 
report to an advertiser or to an agency 
lies, in the opinion of the Starch or- 
ganization, in careful study of the 
findings by the user of the report from 
his own point of view. An article de- 
scribing the report can only gener- 


alize. It cannot bring out such spe- 
cific values. The report is intended to 
throw light, from the individual 


user’s standpoint, upon questions in- 
volving copy treatment—the layout, 
illustration, headlines, substance, ar- 
rangement and length of copy; color 
vs. black and white; size of space, etc. 

All advertisements occupying a page 
or more in the June Factory were rated 
The first, 


includes the percentage 


under three classifications. 
called “seen,” 
of those interviewed who observed a 
particular advertisement and associated 
it with a product or advertiser. The 
second, called “read some,” includes 
those who not only saw the particular 
copy but read up to fifty per cent of 
the text. The third, called 


“read 





SQUARE D 


COMBINATION AUTOMATIC STARTERS 








DISASTER 


TESTED 880 G-E MOTORS 


These five advertisements which appeared in the June ‘Factory Management & Maintenance” wet 
by thirty per cent of those readers who were interviewed by the Daniel Starch organization in an 
All were among the highest ranking insertions i 


ing readership survey conducted last month. 
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sost,”” includes those readers who read 
nore than fifty per cent of the copy. 
[he first may be termed observation 
ind product identification; the second, 
partial readership, and the third, thor- 
ugh readership. 


Mr. Wolcott selected five of the 
highest ranking advertisements in the 
seen” classification, which are shown 
herewith. All were observed by more 
than thirty per cent of those inter- 
viewed. Companies represented among 
this top-ranking group included B. F. 
Goodrich Company, General Electric 
Company, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Square D Company 
and Morse Chain Company. Copy for 
these advertisers appeared in various 
places in the magazine. The Goodrich 
insertion, for the mechanical rubber 
goods division, was on page three, in 
The General Elec- 
tric motors copy, one of several G-E 


black-and-white. 


insertions in the issue, was a two-color 
bleed spread on pages twelve and thir- 
Allis-Chalmers also employed 
two bleed color pages, but they were 
back-to-back instead of facing. The 
Square D page, on the third cover, 
was a two-color bleed insertion. Morse 
Chain copy appeared on the fourth 


teen. 


cover in two colors. 


Mr. Wolcott also selected six adver- 
tisements which ranked among the 
highest from the standpoint of thor- 
ough readership. All except one were 
black-and-white single pages, and these 
five were read more than one and one- 
third times more thoroughly than the 
other forty-five black and white sin- 
gle pages on the average in the par- 
ticular issue. He pointed out in this 
connection that it should be remem- 
bered that all products advertised in 
any publication are not of equal in- 
terest to every reader at the time of 
Advertisers whose copy was 
cited for high ranking in thorough 
readership included Norton Company, 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, Fafnir Bearing Company, Kop- 


reading. 


pers Company, Finnell System, Inc., 
and Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, also shown herewith. The Kop- 
pers copy was a single-page, two- 
color bleed insert. 

An interesting observation from the 
hndings was the comparative ratings 
ot those advertisements which fea- 
tured an unorthodox approach, includ- 
ing a picture which had little to do 
with the product being promoted or 
deviating in some other fashion from 
the usual treatment in industrial ad- 
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5 ACRE WINDOWLESS PLANT 
gets better than daylight results 
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Here are six advertisements which appeared in the June “Factory Management & Maintenance” which 
rated among the highest in “thorough readership" in a Daniel Starch survey to determine readership of 
advertising copy in business papers. It was found that orthodox treatment had greatest attention value 


vertising. Taking seven of these un- 
orthodox black- 
and-white single pages, the average for 
having been seen by those readers in- 
terviewed was nineteen per cent. The 
ten highest ranking black-and-white 
pages in the issue gained an average 
observation figure of 25.6 per cent. 
This would indicate that the seven ad- 
vertisers who deviated from the ordi- 


advertisements, all 


nary in an attempt to gain attention 
through a novelty appeal failed to at- 
tract as many readers as other adver- 
tisers using similar space but orthodox 
tactics. 

The study also embraced editorial 
features of the June Factory. The most 
popular article, from all three stand- 
points of observation, partial reader- 
ship and thorough readership, proved 
to be an eight-page feature, “The 
Foremen’s Personnel Job,” written by 
Prof. J. E. Walters of Purdue Uni- 
versity. Of those interviewed, 62.1 
per cent said they had seen the article, 
55.7 per cent that they had read part 
of it, and 44.8 per cent had read it 
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thoroughly. Nine other articles were 


also rated on all three counts. 

Mr. Wolcott also described the 
method in which the study was con- 
ducted. A subscription list was not 
used for locating Factory readers, and 
the codperation of the publisher was 
not sought. Interviewers visited plants 
in the metropolitan areas of eleven 
major cities throughout the country, 
between three and four weeks after 
publication of the issue. Only those 
who had read the June Factory were 
interviewed, and all were plant pro- 
duction men in an executive capacity. 
Completed interviews totaled 203, and 
the figures obtained were not projected 
in terms of cost-per-reader. 

Now that the Daniel Starch organ- 
iation has started to apply its research 
technique to the business paper field, 
industrial advertisers will have avail- 
able a kind of data which has been of 
considerable to advertisers of 
consumer goods. It is important, how- 
ever, that they learn how to interpret 
the facts thus developed. 
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@ THE world’s greatest gathering of 
men interested in more effective and 
economical marketing of industrial 
goods will be held Sept. 20-23, at 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, when 
the Seventeenth Annual Conference 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association convenes. 

The best part of the three-day con- 
ference will be devoted to sixteen 
clinic meetings, in addition to a pro- 
gram of talented speakers on subjects 
vital today to advertising and mar- 
keting executives. Over 1,000 mem- 
bers and guests are expected to attend 
the meeting, coming from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. The 
association has nineteen local chapters 
in the principal business and industrial 
centers, with total membership over 
1,300. Stanley A. Knisely, advertis- 
ing manager, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, is president. 

The conference is being sponsored 
by the association’s New York chap- 
ter, Technical Publicity Association, 
the oldest industrial advertising or- 
ganization in the world, with the 
coOperation of its brother chapter, In- 
dustrial Marketers’ of New Jersey. 
Edward A. Phoenix, assistant sales 
promotion manager, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York, president of 
the T.P.A., is general chairman of 
the conference. Roger L. Wensley, 
president, G. M. Basford Company, 
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iNOUS TRIAL 


AOVERTICERSE 


N.LA.A. 17th 


Annual Conference 
NEW YORK, SEPT. 20-21-292-93 


New York agency, is chairman of the 
5 7 
program committee which has set up 


the elaborate four-day activities. 


Prominent Speakers 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia will wel- 
come the delegates at the opening 
session, Wednesday, 10 a. m. Speak- 
ers featured on this portion of the 
program include John A. Zellers, vice- 
president, Remington, Rand, Inc.; J. 
A. Horton, chief examiner, Federal 
Trade Commission, will talk on the 
Wheeler-Lea Act as it affects indus- 
trial advertising; Dr. Lionel D. Edie, 
formerly professor of finance at the 
University of Chicago and now presi- 
dent of his own organization, will 
project “The Industrial Economic 
Outlook.” 

The Wednesday general luncheon, 
always a big feature of the confer- 
ence, will have as an additional at- 
traction, Prof. Raymond Moley, con- 
tributing editor, Newsweek, and for- 
mer head of President’s Roosevelt’s ad- 
visory group, who will talk on “The 
Outlook for America.” 

Resuming the general program on 
Thursday afternoon, following spe- 
cial luncheons for men having iden- 
tical interests, a little humor will be 
injected into the fare with a skit, 
“How Not to Spend Advertising 
Money as Exemplified by the Distant 


Past.” 
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Returning to the serious, Prof. Ross 
M. Cunningham, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, will discuss 
“Practical Marketing for the Indus- 
trial Advertiser.” The technique of 
“Better Buying of Advertising Space” 
will be presented by B. C. Duffy, vice- 
president, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., and a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, Inc. 
The related subject of “Practical 
Methods of Copy Testing” then will 
be presented by S. L. Meulendyke, 
vice-president, Marshalk and Pratt, 
New York agency. L. B. Bean, sales 
manager, The Bristol Company, will 
talk on ““Coérdinating Advertising and 
Selling,” drawing from his long expe- 
rience as sales engineer, district mana- 
ger, and chief sales engineer and direc- 
tor of his company. 


Following the Friday morning clinic 
§ \ 4 
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sessions, W. D. Murphy, advertising 
manager, Sloan Valve Company, Chi- 
cago, will open the afternoon program 
with a talk on the vital subject of 
“Improving the Professional Status of 
the Advertising Man.” Mr. Murphy 
s vice-president of the N.LA.A., and 
chairman of its professional develop- 


ment committee. 


Clinic Session 

By preference of the membership, 
the major portion of the conference 
program will be devoted to clinic 
meetings treating subjects selected by 
the members in a survey last spring. 
Sixteen of these meetings have been 
scheduled and because of the popu- 
larity of some of the subjects it may 
be necessary to divide these clinics 
into sections. The clinic program is 


as follows: 


Wednesday, Sept. 20 

2:00 to 3:15 P. M.—Clinic No. 1 
Making the Advertising Department a 

more potent company factor and 
Why and how advertising men should get 

out into the field. 

a. Large Appropriations 

Leader: Theodore Marvin, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. Co-Leaders: 
Harry M. Carroll, Hyatt Bearing Div., 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J 
P. C. Sowersby, Incandescent Lamp Dept., 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleve- 
and 

Clinic No. 2 


b. Small Appropriations 

Leader: Terry Mitchell, Frick Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. Co-Leader: Stuart G 
Phillips, Dole Valve Co., Chicago. 

3:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Clinic No. 3A 
Se ling advertising to the sales force so 

they will use it and 
Tying in the advertising with the sales 
a. Selling direct to industry 
Leader: J. L. Rosenmiller, York Ice 
Machinery Corp., York, Pa. Co-Leaders: 
Harry Neal Baum, Fairbanks, Morse @ 
Co., Chicago; Wm. E. McFee, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O 
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Clinic No. 3B 

b. Selling through distributors 

Leader: J. M. McKibbin, Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mtg. Co., East Pittsburgh. Co- 
Leader: H. E. Van Petten, Mech. Div., 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 

Thursday, Sept. 21 

9:30 to 11:15 A. M.—Clinic 5A 
Performance data and photographs—hou 

to get and use them 

a. Major equipment 

Leader: Louis J. Ott, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, O. Co-Leaders: Herman L 
Klein, Cincinnati Milling Machines, Inc., 
Cincinnati; M. R. Crossman, Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co., Madison, Wis. 

Clinic No. 5B 

b. Products losing identity at point of 
sale 

Leader: A. K. West, Climax Molyb- 
denum Co., New York. Co-Leader: 
Gustavus Sickels, Jr., Newark, N. J. 

Clinic No. 6 
How to sell management on providing an 
adequate budget. 

Leader: F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
S. Milwaukee, Wis. Co-Leaders: Richard 
P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town: C. B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric 
Corp., St. Louis. 

11:15 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.— 
Clinic No. 7A 
Direct Mail for industrial advertisers 

a. Direct sales 

Leader: Fred H. Pinkerton, Mech 
Goods Div., U. S. Rubber Co.,»New York 
Co-Leaders: W. L. Towne, New York; G. 
A. Brace, Ferrenti Electric, Ltd., Mt. Den- 
nis, Ontario, Can. 

Clinic No. 7B 

b. Sales through distributors: 

Leader: W. W. French, Dodge Mfg 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. Co-Leaders: Ralph 
N. Hanes, New York Belting and Pack- 
ing Co., Passaic, N. J.; Charles C. Cham- 
berlain, Jenkins Bros., New York. 

Clinic No. 8 
Making industrial exhibits profitable. 

Leader: J. F. Apsey, Jr., Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. Co-Leaders: C. 
W. Ruth, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land: P. Newton Cook, P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Friday, Sept. 22 

9:30 to 11:15 A. M.—Clinic No. 9 
How to determine readership value of 

business papers. 





R. M. CUNNINGHAM 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
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ROGER L. WENSLEY 


Chairman Program Committee 


Leader: H. H. Simmons, Crane Co., 
Chicago. Co-Leaders: Julian Gran, Rick- 
ard & Co., New York; H. Von P. Thomas, 
Bussman Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 


Clinic No. 10 


Publicity—how to prepare it for the press 
Leader: Guy Bartlett, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Co-Leaders: Dr. 
William H. Easton, Sheldon, Morse, 
Hutchins & Easton, Inc., New York; 
Robert A. Wheeler, Nickel Sales Dept., 
International Nickel Co., New York. 


Clinic No. 11 


Market information—how to get it and 
use it. 

Leader: Roland G. E. Ullman, R. G. E. 
Ullman Organization, Philadelphia. Co- 
Leaders: Ernest T. Giles, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh; Keith J. Evans, 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago. 


(Continued on following page) 
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W. D. MURPHY 


Vice-President 


R. P. DODDS 


Vice-President 


H. V. MERCREADY 


Vice-President 


11:15 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.— 
Clinic No. 12 
Measuring actual results of individual ad- 
vertising Campaigns. 

Leader: Robert L. Gibson, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Co- 
Leaders: J. W. Christensen, Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.; K. R. Suth- 
erland, Sutherland-Abbott, Boston 

Clinic No. 13A 
Preparation of Catalogs and Sales Man- 
uals 


a. Products sold direct 

Leader: R. Louis Towne, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp 9 Toledo. Co-Leaders: J H. 
Cooley, Printing Div., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richard W. Harrison, Waukesha Motor 
Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

Clinic No. 13B 

b. Products sold through distributors. 

Leader: W. J. Chappell, Timken Silent 
Automatic Div., Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
Detroit. Co-Leaders: O. S. Tyson, O. S. 
Tyson & Co., Inc., New York; I. B. Van 
Houten, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Presentation of Awards 


Another popular feature of N.I.A.A. 
conferences is the exhibit of mem- 
bers’ work and the presentation of 
awards for the best campaigns dis- 
played. This year, twenty awards 
will be made with a bronze plaque 
going to the presidents of the compa- 
nies whose advertising material is se- 
lected and a certificate of merit to 
the advertising managers responsible 
for it. Presentation of these awards 
will be made at 2:30 Friday after- 
noon. 

The jury for the panel awards in- 
cludes F. H. Donshea, vice-president, 


A. E. HOHMAN 


Secretary-Treasurer 






STANLEY A. KNISELY 


President 


Officers of the 
NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., agency; C. 
E. Hooper, president, C. E. Hooper, 
Inc., advertising research service; H. 
K. La Rowe, president, Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York; 
A. R. Mumford, associate director of 
research, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany; and H. M. Shackelford, vice- 
president in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corporation, all of New York. 


In addition to the official selections 
INpusTRIAL MarkeETING’s “Copy 
Chasers” will independently select 
what they consider to be the twenty 
outstanding report 
their findings to the conference. 


campaigns and 


At three o’clock Friday afternoon, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s awards for 
editorial achievement by business paper 
editors will be presented by Francis 
O. Wyse, advertising manager, Bucy- 
rus-Erie Company, chairman of the 
Jury of Awards, and past president 





G. V. CORBETT 
Ladies’ Entertain- 
Secretary ment 


M. R. WEBSTER 


National Headquarters 


C. McDONOUGH 


Vice-President 


T. MARVIN 
Vice-President 






V. R. YOUNG 


Vice-President 


F. O. WYSE 


Past President 


A First Award and 
two Awards of Merit will be made 
in each of five classifications. 


of the N.ILA.A. 


Entertainment Features 

Of special interest in the nature of 
entertainment during the conference 
will be the publishers’ reception to 
members on Wednesday evening, the 
annual banquet on Thursday evening, 
and scheduled trips to the New York 
World’s Fair, including a special study 
tour of selected exhibits on Satur- 
day. The day has been designated 
N.LA.A. Day by the Fair manage- 
ment. 

A special program of entertainment 
has been organized for visiting ladies 
under the direction of Gladys V. 
Corbett, chairman, who is advertising 
manager, Driver-Harris Company, 
Harrison, N. J. 

The commercial exposition of the 
conference will be held on the mezza- 
nine adjacent to the main assembly hall. 
All the latest devices, processes, equip- 
ment, and service for use by indus- 
trial advertising and marketing men 
will be on exhibit and comprise an 
additional education feature of the 
conference. 


Committees 

Chairmen of the committees who 
are in charge of various phases of the 
conference are as follows: 


GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE: 
E. A. Phoenix, chairman, Johns-Manville; 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Should the effectiveness of a direct mail campaign be judged 
by volume of inquiries received or by the sales trend? 
Analyze these figures and let us have your answer 


What Results Should Be Expected 
from Direct Mail? 


@ IS A company which sells direct to 
industries in the mail-order business? 
Should its direct mail be expected to 
produce orders? 

Or is the purpose of its mailings to 
build prestige and acceptance, leaving 
the actual selling to salesmen? 

Those questions are asked with no 
intention to answer them once and for 
all. But perhaps the story of what 
happens to inquiries, from what 
source they come, and how many are 
actually turned into buyers will be 
of interest to others. We made such 
a check this spring, and could reach 
only one conclusion: 

That is, if advertising is expected 
to pay its own way, then it would 
appear to have failed in this particu- 
lar test. 

A further conclusion which may 
or may not be sound, is that if ad- 
vertising is to get worth while in- 
quiries for salesmen, this program did 
a fair job, but the salesmen appar- 
ently did not capitalize on it. 

But, if the mail advertising was for 
the purpose of establishing product 
names and acting as a reminder be- 
tween sales calls, then it could be 
said to be successful, and the direct 
leads were an extra bonus. 

You can take your choice between 
these points of view after looking at 
the record. The method used was to 
check carefully all inquiries at the 
nd of the first quarter against Kar- 
dex records of purchases, to ascertain 
which companies had bought. The in- 
juiries for booklets or product data 
came from four groups which may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Those who had bought the same 

product before—evidently in- 


By AN INDUSTRIAL ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER 


Who prefers anonymity for reasons apparent 
in the article 


quiring to see if there was any- 
thing new about it. 
Those who had bought other of 
our products but not the one 
covered in the mailing. 
Those who had bought prior to 
Jan. 1, 1939, but nothing since 
that date. 
4. Those who had never bought 
any of our products at any time. 
Two of the mailings carried an offer 
of a trial order, to be billed at current 
prices, but returnable if not entirely 


nN 


we 


satisfactory. Let’s examine those 
first. 

One was to a list of 3,700 on a 
product already intensively cam- 


No new litera- 
A direct bid was 


paigned for a year. 
ture was offered. 
made for business. 

Only eight traceable returns were 
received. Of these, three ordered trial 
quantities by mail. The other five 
had not been turned into orders with- 
in two months. But we don’t know 
how many of those who hesitate to or- 
der by postcard may have spoken to 
our salesmen about it. 

We do know, however, that the 
business in this product (one which 
was revised in 1937) was as great in 
three months of this year as in the first 
six months of the previous year. 

And we’re equally certain that this 
increase was due, not to this mailing 
or any other advertising per se, but 
to a combination of all factors: 

(a) A good product, 

(b) Well promoted to the sales 
force, 
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(c) Given a good send-off by con- 
centrated sales effort and the services 
of a special technical man, and 

(d) Consistently advertised for 
eighteen months by mail, business pa- 
pers and house organ. 

Yet, despite this sales record, the 
advertising might be said to have 
failed because this one mailing 
brought a return of .21 per cent 
when asking directly for business. 

All right, let’s look at the second 
item on which business was directly 
sought by mail: 

It was a maintenance product par- 
ticularly applicable to one branch of 
the textile industry. It was not new 
—had been offered for sale for four 
years and promoted by house organ 
and business paper advertising over 
that period. The product had definite 
value, but apparently had been some- 
what neglected by the sales force 
which had so many things to sell— 
some 900 items in the line. So we de- 
cided to see if it could be sold by mail. 

We enclosed a C. O. D. card offer- 
ing a small quantity at standard list 
prices for trial, agreeing to credit 
the buyer for any unused portion if 
after fair test it did not uphold our 
claims of lower consumption, etc. An- 
other line on the card offered full data 
to be sent to the signer if he did not 
fill out the order section. 

There were twenty-eight replies to 
a mailing of 3,000, representing some 
800 mills. Of these, seven were or- 
ders, the others merely asking for fur- 
ther data. 

Six weeks later when we checked 
leads against the records of purchases, 
none of the other twenty-one had 
bought. Our system provides for 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Case Studies in Industrial Marketing 





90—International Business Machines 


@ ONE of Thomas J. Watson’s pet 
beliefs is that “there is no saturation 
point in education.” It is not sur- 
prising, then, that education should 
loom large in the marketing picture of 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Watson is 
president. Even the executives go to 
school at IBM. 

Sales policy number one at IBM in- 
volves the adequate preparation of all 
sales representatives of the company. 
Every salesman goes to school before 
he is assigned to a territory. Post 
graduate schools and extension courses 
are also on the educational program. 
Field meetings and sales conventions 
are other means adopted to help each 
representative do a better job. 

Several hundred different machines 
are included in the IBM line. Some 
of its products are: electric accounting 
machines, time recorders and electric 
time systems, ticketograph production 
control devices, a proof machine, 
inter-communication systems, fire 
alarms, electric writing machines, 
translator equipment, test scoring de- 


vices, and other machine aids. 


IBM had its origin in three inven- 
tions of about fifty years ago. The 
punched hole method of electrical tab- 
ulation, the mechanical time recorder, 
and the computing scale were discov- 
ered in that era. Each was marketed 
by a separate company until 1911, 
when the three firms were merged as 
the Computing-Tabulating-Recording 
Company. In 1914, Thomas J. Wat- 
son became president of the then 
little-known company, and he has de- 
veloped it into the world-wide Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion whose products are used in 


seventy-nine countries. 
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IBM today maintains nine plants 


States, plants are located at Endicott, 
N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Branch offices and tion. Since then, departments to 
service stations are situated in princi- 


pal cities the world over. 


Corporation 


When Mr. Watson took command 
six countries. In the United in 1914, he immediately established 
intensive programs providing for en- 
gineering research and patent protec- 


handle each of them have been de- 


veloped on a major scale. As evi- 
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Adequate preparation of sales representatives and 
their continuous education and development is the key- 
note of IBM’s outstanding record of sales achievement 


dence of the company’s work in en- 
gineering research, a model laboratory 
building located at Endicott houses 
» staff of more than 300 engineers, 
technicians, scientists and inventors. 
Proof of Mr. Watson’s vision in pro- 
viding for engineering research is the 
fact that over ninety-five per cent 
of all IBM profits today are derived 
from products developed since 1914. 

Executive personnel is one of the 
fundamental reasons for the success of 


giving 
every salesman the fullest possible in- 


efforts are pointed toward 
formation regarding the products in 
the line, their application, and the 
proper way in which to present them. 
The educational efforts are calculated 
to give each representative the equiva- 
lent of years of experience before he 
ever reaches the field. That the plan 
works is proved by the fact that be- 
ginning salesmen often surpass their 
quota the first year. 





ARCH DAVIS 


Advertising Manager 
Promotion 


IBM. Mr. Watson’s right bower in 
the formation of general sales and 
marketing policies is Frederick W. 
Nichol, vice-president and _ general 
manager. Mr. Nichol began as Mr. 
Watson’s secretary, and has been pro- 
moted through a long line of execu- 
Charles R. Ogsbury, 
vice-president, gained diversified ex- 


tive positions. 


perience over a period of twenty-nine 

years in all phases of the business. 
IBM markets its products through 

Each division is head- 


ed by a local manager or sales agent. 


branch offices. 


Four divisional managers supervise ac- 
tivities in as many sections of the 
country, with headquarters in New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati and San 
Francisco. 
“The 

procedure in any territory,” says Mr. 

“is largely dependent upon 
the quality and quantity of personal 


effectiveness of marketing 


Nichol, 


salesmanship in that territory.” IBM 
egards the perfecting of a salesman 
is fully as important as the perfect- 


ing of a product. Hence, its major 


F. R. COWLES 


Director of Sales 


F. W. NICHOL 


Vice-President and 
General Manager 


IBM believes in offering extra in- 
centives to its representatives. Sales 
contests serve not only as a spur to 
win a prize by exceeding the quota, 
but also as a reminder that extra 
thought and effort pay dividends in 
sales volume. The competitive ele- 
ment of these contests is also regarded 
as important. The winners are looked 
up to as outstanding representatives, 
winning recognition from fellow sales- 
men. The company tries to keep sales 
incentive at a high point the year 
round by means of the “IBM Hun- 
dred Per Cent Club.” Membership 
goes to salesmen who meet their an- 
nual quotas. 

The 1939 convention of this club 
was held May 1-4 in conjunction with 
the New York World’s Fair. The 
Fair set aside May 4 as “IBM Day,” 
honoring Mr. Watson on his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as president of the 
company. 

Teamwork between various depart- 
ments of the company is one of the 
features of IBM’s operation. The re- 
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THOMAS J. WATSON 


President 


search, engineering, manufacturing, 
service, educational, advertising and 
sales promotion departments all work 
in close harmony with the sales or- 
ganization. A market research de- 
partment and a commercial research 
department study future demands and 
how to develop methods and machines 
to meet them. A good share of the 
suggestions for new products or im- 
provements on existing machines come 
from salesmen. 

Mr. Nichol regards field represen- 
tatives as having been “leased” a cer- 
tain territory by the company. He 
feels that the owner of the territory, 
the company, has the right to expect 
a certain minimum amount of busi- 
ness from that area, and that if this 
reasonable quota is not reached the 
territory should be “leased” to some 
other salesman. Mr. Nichol is also 
a firm believer in increasing volume 
by increasing the number of calls. 
“Calls and almost 
a fixed mathematical relationship to 
commissions earned,” he tells IBM 
salesmen. ‘The more people seen, the 
more people sold, is the message that 
is drilled into the 
“Why” is the most important word 
in the IBM sales dictionary. Sales- 
men are taught to define in their own 
as well as in the prospect’s mind 
what can be achieved by a purchase. 
‘““A good salesman sells results,” Mr. 
Nichol says. 

Call reports are a feature of IBM’s 
sales set-up. These reports are sub- 
ject to review by local and district 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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representatives. 
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OKern J Have Met 


In which the author gives some helpful pointers on 
how to handle the problem of getting copy approved 


@ AS ALL industrial copywriters will 
agree, I believe, the great majority of 
those who have to approve industrial 
advertising copy acquit themselves of 
this thankless task in a thoroughly 
competent manner. Occasionally, 
however, one runs into exceptional 
cases. 

There is, for example, the man who 
habitually approves, without change, 
almost everything that is handed to 
him. If the copywriter is flattered 
by this, he has the wrong idea. Copy 
is ordinarily railroaded through, not 
because the critic thinks it is perfect 
—for nobody ever thinks that—but 
because he does not consider that it 
merits his serious attention. 

Of course, such an attitude is all 
wrong. An advertisement is about as 
official a statement as a company can 
make and it behooves everyone con- 
cerned with its construction to make 
it as correct and effective as possible. 
But some people have a low opinion 
of advertising and treat it cavalierly. 

In dealing with a man like this, it 
is of the utmost importance not to 
let him get away with mere verbal ap- 
provals, which he may be inclined to 
want to do. See that his initials are 
on everything that passes through his 
hands. Then, if an error he should 
have caught, turns up in print the 
copywriter will be protected and the 
OK-er will receive a needed lesson in 
the responsibilities of his job. 

Complete lack of interest in your 
work is also registered by the man who 
will let your copy lie for days without 
looking at it. He will plead the exces- 
sive pressure of other duties, but the 
truth of the matter is that he does not 
want to read the stuff. Usually, he 
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Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, 
Inc., New York 


will do a good job when he gets at 
it, but he hates to make the mental 
effort necessary to get started. Most 
procrastinators can be made to under- 
stand that they are hampering the 
company’s work, but in some extreme 
cases, nothing but a well-laid plan of 
harassment is effective. 

At the other extreme is the man 
who is so profoundly interested in 
what you are doing that he will usu- 
ally completely rewrite copy before he 
will approve it. This is always irri- 


tating. What a person writes is an 


integral part of his personality and to 
criticize it is like criticizing his ap- 





The copywriter should not let pride of author- 
ship enter into his work to the point where 
it hurts to use constructive ideas of others 


pearance, behavior, or morals. But 
the copywriter has to learn early in 
life that pride of authorship must not 
be permitted to enter into his profes- 
sional work. He must be able to study 
alterations made in his copy with an 
unbiased mind and accept, with good 
grace, changes that are real improve- 
ments. 


But there is a point at which the 
acceptance of changes must stop, even 
when they are made by the highest au- 
thority in the company—and that is 
when the objects of the advertise- 
ment are vitiated. It is, for example, 
a common experience to receive copy 
back and find that material that is 
only of interest to the manufacturer 
or the designer of the product adver- 
tised has been substituted for data ap- 
pealing to prospective buyers. Some- 
times a few words, added or sup- 
pressed, completely alter the direction 
of the ad. And there are always those 
who think they know more about ad- 
vertising than the advertising depart- 
ment and give considerable attention 
to purely technical details. 


Among these critics was an engi- 
neer of a machinery manufacturing 
company whose OK was required on 
all copy. One day he summoned a 
copywriter to his desk, and, pointing 
to a layout which lay there, said, “I 
don’t like the way you design adver- 
tisements.” 

““What’s the matter with them?” 
asked the copywriter. 

“Look at that! It’s top-heavy. 
You should put the weight at the bot- 
tom.” 

The copywriter started to say 
something about the optical center, 
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but the engineer silenced him with an 
authoritative wave of his hand. 

“I like to see everything with a 
good solid foundation under it. Fix 
that up and let me have it again.” 

The advertising manager must go 
to the mat in all such cases. Assum- 
ing that the work of his department 
has been properly done and reflects a 
true understanding of his company’s 
sales objectives, he must not allow 
whims or personalities to control it. 

To fail here is disastrous. If he can 
not make others realize that he knows 
what he is about and win their respect, 
he will soon find himself occupying a 
subordinate position from which it 
will be very difficult to escape. 

Another thing that the advertising 
manager must do in companies where 
copy has to pass through several hands 
as a matter of routine, is to limit 
rigidly the authority of the various 
OK-ers. _ Otherwise an immense 
amount of time will be lost in delays 
and arguments, and the work of the 
advertising department will be greatly 
hampered. The best course to pur- 
sue is to confine the activity of all 
those who pass on copy, excepting the 
sales manager, to correcting facts 
within their own knowledge. Con- 
structive suggestions should be wel- 
comed from anyone but only those of 
the sales manager should be manda- 
tory. 

But even a sales manager may have 
distorted ideas about advertising. One 
type has a keen eye for originality 
and will instantly step on anything 
that rescues an advertisement from 
the commonplace. Counterbalancing 
him is the man who is constantly de- 
manding more “pep” in copy. He 
wants waterfalls on washers and bath- 
ing beauties on boilers. 

But if the sales manager has sound 
views on selling, he can also gain 
sound views on advertising. It is up 








PUT THE WEIGHT AT THE BOTTOM- 





He knows more about advertising than the 
advertising department and wants his adver- 
tising laid out on basis of sound engineering 





The sales manager wants some pep in the ad- 
vertising copy and thinks the way to get it 
is to inject the human element . . regardless 


to the advertising manager to educate 
him. 

Of all OK-ers, a committee can be 
the worst. Place a man on a com- 
mittee and, unless he is totally unin- 
terested, he is apt to feel that he must 
justify his appointment by a display 
of superior intelligence. Hence, an 
OK-ing committee, that takes itself 
seriously and really lets itself go, can 
do plenty. Changes that one member 
does not think of, the next one will, 
and between them they will tear the 
copy apart and put it together in 
accordance with their own ideas. But, 
as they will be unable to agree among 
themselves on anything except self- 
evident truisms, nothing will be left 
but platitudes. 

When this kind of session once 
gets started, it usually does more harm 
than good for the advertising man to 
try to argue each point as it arises. 
As a natural result of the laws of 
mob psychology, the committee as a 
group will tend to take sides against 
him and, if he gets unruly, gang up 
on him. Often the best course for him 
to follow is to maintain a bland “how- 
helpful-you-fellows-are” attitude and 
wait until the storm blows itself out. 
That is his opportunity to gain con- 
trol of the situation—and if he can 
not do so, he is out of luck. 


If there is trouble getting adver- 
tisements OK’d, there is more with 
publicity material. The average busi- 
ness man understands the language of 
advertising, but the language of pub- 
licity is often strange to him—which 
is odd, considering that he reads news- 
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papers and magazines every day of his 
life. 

The little news items describing 
new products are a frequent source 
of friction. These items, of course, 
are not advertisements, in which the 
seller can say what he pleases—they 
are statements by the magazine’s edi- 
tor, who describes briefly the main 
features of the new product for the 
benefit of his readers and carefully re- 
frains from expressing any opinion as 
to its merits. This is a distinction that 
many selling-minded people seem ut- 
terly unable to grasp. They are re- 
pelled by the colorless, concise lan- 
guage of a properly written item, and 
fail to understand why some such 
phrase as “this product is far ahead 
of competition in economy, efficiency 
and durability,” can not be included. 
These items have a habit of coming 
back with all sorts of unacceptable 
statements added to them, and a lot 
of explanation is often required be- 
fore they will be passed in a correct 
form. 

Newspaper releases on speeches and 
other events are likely to worry execu- 
tives because they seem to be written 
backwards. In a newspaper story, the 
most interesting and important ele- 
ment in the story is always put first, 
with the other elements following in 
their order of interest. But to see 
familiar material rearranged in this 
way is very confusing to some people. 

A rather lengthy newspaper release, 
describing a complicated merger, had 
to be approved by the company’s at- 
torney before it could be made public. 
The legal luminary read it over care- 
fully and shook his head. 

“T do not like the way in which you 
have developed this subject,” he said 
to the public relations man. “From my 
experience in addressing juries, I have 

(Continued on Page 70) 





1 DONT LIKE THAT HEADLINE, * PROVEN 
ECONOMY” IS TOO STRONG..PUT IN 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE LAMINATIONS. 








A committee which is named to pass on all 
advertising copy can do plenty to make the 
life of an advertising manager . . eventful 
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Films made by advertising department do educational 


job as well as feature company’ s insulation product 


@® TWO 400-foot, 16-mm. movies 
planned and produced by the advertis- 
ing department of Armstrong Cork 
Company are doing a triple job for the 
company’s building materials division. 
Each of the two films shows the plan 
and operating method for a different 
type of refrigerated food locker plant. 
The first film, produced a year ago, 
describes the type of plant which has 
been in most general use up to the 
present. The second film, which is 
just now .being released, shows the 
new patended Polar Chest type plant 
for which Armstrong are licensees. 

Scenes for both films were taken 
in locker plants designed by Arm- 
strong engineers and insulated with 
their corkboard. The cast were actual 
locker plant patrons and the butchers 
who operate the plants. They were 
asked to simply do things they ordi- 
narily would do in using their lockers, 
or in the case of the operators, dealing 
with patrons in their plants. A mini- 
mum of coaching was done and results 
were excellent. 

Refrigerated food locker service is 
new and plants could not conveniently 
be seen at first hand by Armstrong 
salesmen in some parts of the coun- 
try. The films were therefore useful 
first in familiarizing Armstrong sales- 
men with details of plant operation 
and service to patrons. As a means 
of promoting the building of locker 
plants the Armstrong men show the 
film to individuals or groups who are 
interested or might logically enter the 
locker field. A third use of the film 
is for showings to groups of prospec- 
tive locker patrons. Frequently, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service workers 
borrow the films or arrange meetings 
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and invite an Armstrong representa- 
tive to show one or both of the films 
and answer questions about refriger- 
ated food locker service. 

Most of the locker plants erected in 
small towns are not started until a 
good proportion of the lockers have 
been signed for or actually rented by 
patrons. The Armstrong movies are 
a real help in this promotion work be- 
cause they boost attendance at meet- 
ings and also give the prospective pa- 
trons an opportunity to judge the 
value of the service to themselves. 
Watching the pictures of patrons us- 
ing locker plant service gives them a 
feeling of familiarity with locker plant 
methods and service which makes it 
easier to rent them space in the pro- 
posed local plant. In the end these 
showings shorten the time required to 
put over the plant and the Armstrong 
representative gets his order for cork- 
board insulation quicker and easier. 

Silent films are used, with a mini- 
mum of captions. The person pre- 
senting the film usually makes a few 
introductory remarks, comments dur- 
ing the showing and carries on a dis- 
cussion afterward. The few captions 
make it easy for him to adjust his 
story to the local situation. 

Due to the large volume of publici- 
ty on the subject many people in any 
meeting such as a Grange or Kiwanis 
Club now have a fair understanding 
of the services offered by a locker 
plant. They are interested in details, 
however, and motion pictures satisfy 
them or help them to ask questions 
about points of special interest. Arm- 
strong’s new Polar Chest Locker film 
has a special job to do since it illus- 
trates the only major departure in de- 











Two shots from the Armstrong Cork movies 
which show operation of typical locker plants 
in which its insulation material has been used 


sign that has entered the field. In 
plants of the Polar Chest type patrons 
do not enter a refrigerated room to 
get supplies from their locker. Instead, 
the locker is raised from the zero- 
storage chest into a room of normal 
temperature while the wanted pack- 
ages of foodstuffs are taken out, much 
as one would obtain a bottle of milk 
or package of butter from the refrig- 
erator in the kitchen. Details of this 
feature of the plant are emphasized in 
the film and the salesman can discuss 
it as much as may appear necessary. 

Copies of the two locker plant 
films are assigned to each Armstrong 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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Major promotional and marketing programs should be 
preceded by fact finding which will uncover pitfalls 


Market Research as a Guide to 
Economical Marketing 


@ IN THE business field, a market 
study is in some ways almost as much 
an adventure as a trip into a new 
jungle might be to a tropical ex- 
plorer. 

You have in one hand a certain 
product. You have in the other 
hand a map of a certain territory. 
What are the market possibilities for 
that product in that territory? 

The only way to answer this ques- 
tion is to go out into the territory 
and find out. 

Market study cannot be done by 
sitting in an office, estimating, suppos- 
ing and assuming. 

The only way you can find out 
what the market is, is by going to 
the market; and exploring the market 
is a proposition of painstaking hard 
work, and a lot of it. 

But there is a certain fascination 
to this type of research—because you 
never can tell in advance just what 
you are going to uncover. 

There are, of course, certain basic 
underlying all market 
study. For instance, it is axiomatic 


principles 


that a market for a product lies only 
within people who have enough buy- 
ing power to purchase that product. 
[t is axiomatic that a market for 
any product lies only among people 
who might have some need of, or de- 
sire for, that product. It is axiomatic 
that costs of distribution may often 
set a distinct territorial limit upon the 
market for a product. 

But there is no set formula for 
market study. The particular form 
which each study may take depends 
upon the nature of the product, and 
the particular problem of the com- 
pany. Each market study is a dis- 
tinct and individual job in itself. 

Market study methods and findings 


By GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR. 


President, The Trundle Engineering 
Company, Cleveland 


can be described and explained best 
by citing a few examples which afford 
quite interesting contrasts. 

The first is a market study made for 
a company manufacturing equipment 
for retail stores. This case is used 
chiefly as an example of the fact that 
the simplest type of market research 
often yields astounding results. 

For years this company had been 
manufacturing refrigerators for use 
in meat markets, groceries, delicates- 
sen stores, and the like. Its product 
was excellent. Nevertheless, volume 
of sales did not seem satisfactory. The 
company should have been selling 
more refrigerators than were actually 
sold. What was wrong in the pic- 
ture? 

Inquiry disclosed that although the 
company had assumed for years that 
its product properly met the require- 
ments of the trade, it actually had 
made practically no effort to go into 
the market and find out. 

The result was that a few men 
were sent out in typical neighbor- 
hoods to call upon owners of groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessens, and 
ask a few straightforward questions. 
There followed a major discovery. 

The lowest priced refrigerator put 
out by the company had been selling 
at a price which smaller meat markets, 
delicatessens and groceries could not 
afford to pay. The problem then be- 
came one of designing a refrigerator 
which could be sold at a price which 
could be paid by these smaller stores. 

Whereupon the company got out its 
chisel and went to work on this prob- 
lem. First was the question of mate- 
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rials. What materials were available 
which were cheaper but which would, 
nevertheless, perform the job of re- 
frigeration needed by the smaller 
store? 

Next was the question of design. 
How could a refrigerator be rede- 
signed—using less expensive materials 
where possible—in such a way as sub- 
stantially to cut manufacturing costs 
—and still do a good job of refrig- 
eration for the smaller store? 

The result was the development of 
a unit to sell for a third less than the 
original model—a refrigerator which 
handled perfectly the refrigeration re- 
quirements of the small volume food 
retailer. 

Sales of the new unit ran into a 
very substantial volume, and that vol- 
ume was obtained in a range of mar- 
ket which hitherto had not been 
tapped. It represented, therefore, a 
net increase in sales, and, as things 
turned out, accounted largely for 
transforming a very narrow margin of 
earnings into a satisfactory profit. 

It is important to note that the 
redesign and repricing of this refrig- 
erator was accomplished without any 
change in plant facilities or equip- 
ment, or in the setup of the sales 
organization. 

An interesting contrast was a mar- 
ket study of clothes-wringers as ap- 
plied to power washing machines. This 
survey was made several years ago in 
an effort to determine an answer to 
the following questions: 

Is the product right? Is the sell- 
ing method right? Is advertising jus- 
tified by results? 

The study was made by interview- 
ing seventy-four per cent of the coun- 
try’s washing machine manufacturers. 
In addition, a thorough sampling of 
the retail market was made, particu- 
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| Determining Buyer Preference 
| @ INDUSTRIAL advertisers who 


| lack funds for field product re- 


search to determine user preference 
of design color and other features 
can get a suggestion from part of 
General Electric’s exhibit at the 
| New York World’s Fair and use 

a similar technique in connection 

with their exhibits at industrial 


show S. 


In the case shown here six irons, 
one General Electric and five of 
competitive make, were prepared in 
such a way as to conceal the man- 
ufacturer’s name and placed on a 
convenient bench, designated only 
by the letters “A” through “F.” 
Primary object of the test was to 
determine the most popular iron 
| shape, but information on other 


factors was obtained at the same 
time and written on a card. The 
final question was “Which one 
would you buy?” 

Although the subjects of the 
consumer test received both the 
thanks of the attendant and a 
small gift for their coéperation, no 
effort was made to attract their at- 
tention in the beginning. 

The tests have a dual purpose—to 
translate consumer buying prefer- 
ences into terms of actual merchan- 
dise, and to enable the selling and 
advertising agencies to make use 
of tested facts. The consumer 
thereby gets the product she wants 
in the form in which she wants it, 
and the job of selling the appliance 
is simultaneously made easier. 
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larly in metropolitan centers. All 
told, the interviews covered nine 
states, thirty-nine cities and ninety- 
nine retail establishments. 

It must be remembered that in this 
particular picture manufacturers were 
the chief buyers or prospective buy- 
ers of the product; for wringers were 
sold largely to manufacturers who at- 
tached them to their washing ma- 
chines. 

Summed up, this market study dis- 
closed the following: 

The safety factor had been insuff- 
ciently considered. Final consumers 
were demanding greater safety—and 
it was therefore imperative to change 
the design of the wringer in order to 
accomplish this result. 

Style and design were becoming of 
increasing importance. The com- 
pany’s present wringer was not sufh- 
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ciently styled, and improvement in 
design purely from the standpoint of 
appearance was therefore called for. 
Furthermore, since the manufacturer 
sold the wringer practically as part 
of his washing machine, the practical 
course appeared to be to give each 
manufacturer an individually styled 
wringer for his particular use. 
Inquiries among the retail trade 
disclosed that buyers of washing ma- 
chines paid practically no attention to 
the trade mark of the wringer at- 
tached to the machine, and almost 
never made inquiries as to the brand 
of wringer. It therefore became ob- 
vious that the money which the com- 
pany had been spending to advertise 
its wringer by trade name represented 
a waste, and that advertising of this 
nature should be discontinued. 
The most interesting feature of this 
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particular market study was the dis- 
closure of the surprising degree to 
which style represented a major factor 
in the marketing of such a prosaic ar- 
ticle as a clothes wringer. Here, too, 
it should be noted, the market study 
pointed the way toward substantial 
changes in manufacturing procedure. 
A glance in any household appliance 
store today will indicate how perti- 
nent were the recommendations from 
the survey. 

A market study quite different 
from the foregoing was one recently 
made for a manufacturer of internal 
combustion engines. The purpose of 
this study was to determine the size 
and scope of the market for the prod- 
uct. It was desired to obtain a spe- 
cific idea as to the potential amount 
of business existing in the field in 
which this company operated, and as 
to the share of this business which 
might logically be considered as rep- 
resenting sales possibilities for the 
company in question. 

The basic question was—how many 
internal combustion engines (exclud- 
ing automobile engines made by auto- 
mobile companies) ,are there in exist- 
ence? 

The question was approached by in- 
dustries. There was determined, for 
instance, the number of internal com- 
bustion engines operating machines in 
the engineering construction field. 
These figures were broken down for 
twenty-eight different types of ma- 
Ihines used in this field. An analysis 
was then made on the basis of price 
range of such equipment, horse power 
range, and physical condition of such 
equipment. Maintenance and replace- 
ment practices in the field were de- 
termined by questionnaires sent to 
contractors. This made possible an 
estimate as to the possible market for 
the engine under construction, in the 
various branches of the engineering 
construction field. 

This same procedure was followed 
in the agricultural equipment field; 
in the transportation industry; in avi- 
ation; in railroads; in the marine 
field; in mining; in public utilities ; in 
petroleum; in the food industry; in 
the metal working industry; in the 
textile industry; in the process indus- 
tries, including such fields as ceramics, 
glass, leather, paints, rayons, rubber, 
etc.; and in miscellaneous manufac- 
turing fields. 

The survey indicated that without 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Company Cooperation Jucreases Sales 
Forty-five Per Cent 


A will to do business and team work between all 
departments spurts sales for Porter-Cable Machine 


@ THE forty-five per cent increase 
in Porter-Cable sales as reported for 
the first six months of 1939, compared 
with a similar period in 1938, is not 
due to any one particular effort, but 
rather the result of just good coérdi- 
nation of all departments of a busi- 
ness which is possible in most any 
company. 

For instance, we cannot credit a 
special advertising campaign or any- 
thing we have done out of the ordi- 
nary in advertising or sales promo- 
tional work, nor can we credit the in- 
crease to anything any other depart- 
ment might have done. 

Instead of doing something spectac- 
ular, we have tried to have each de- 
partment of our business do some- 
thing just a little bit better than they 
had done it before. And thanks to 
the organization that we have, it seems 
that the plan was successful from the 
president right on down, and includ- 
ing the sales organization which is, I 
believe, sold on the company and its 
products and on doing its best. 

We use a commission selling plan, 
and each man is, of course, paid in 
direct proportion to what he earns. 
The good man doesn’t have to average 
up with the poor salesman or the one 
that is not doing his best. The unsuc- 
cessful salesmen eliminate themselves. 
Better men, because of the increased 
opportunities and because of being 
rewarded in full for their efforts, go 
on to greater heights. 

Our engineering department must 
be given considerable credit for what 
we have accomplished. It is constantly 
improving our products which you 
have probably noticed in many issues 


As told to the editor 


By H. L. RAMSAY 


Sales Promotion Manager, Porter- 
Cable Machine Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


of business papers. We announced a 
vast improvement in our F89 8-in. 
floor sander; then our CF12 12-in. 
floor sander; we brought out a new 
8-in. edger, then a redesigned and im- 
proved 7-in. model. 

We announced several sales help im- 
provements to our line of Speedmatic 
saws which gave them outstanding 
features, made them a natural one- 
hand saw, gave them more power, 
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This Nicholson file page capitalizes on the 
building boom by suggesting to dealers that 
they display its saw file assortment now— 
a good use of advertising in dealer papers 
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higher speed, for faster and easier cut- 
ting. The engineering department 
followed the trend of the times and 
adapted our grinding machines for 
wet grinding. That department keeps 
in very close touch with market con- 
ditions and with the requirements of 
the trade. 

As a matter of fact, considerable 
part of our chief engineer’s time is 
spent on the road, calling on custom- 
ers and prospects. He enjoys call- 
ing on those prospects to whom our 
salesmen have had little success in sell- 
ing, to learn what is different about 
their proposition and to see if he can- 
not adapt one of our machines to their 
needs, or find a new market or possi- 
bilities for a new machine. 

Our factory has constantly im- 
proved its methods and our service 
work has been reduced to practically 
nothing. This gives our representatives 
in the field more time to devote to 
the jobs for which they are paid, 
namely selling. Greater satisfaction 
on the part of the customer is also 
a great help in making sales. 

Our advertising campaign has been 
consistent—nothing spectacular. Our 
direct mail advertising is an important 
part of our program and to this we 
have supplemented a campaign this 
year to be used by our representa- 
tives direct from their own stores 
and offices. This is for following up 
F. W. Dodge and other reports, for 
following up their own prospects as 
they find them, and for cultivating 
prospects ahead of them. Most of our 
sales representatives out in the terri- 
tories have done a wonderful job of 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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@ TO THE always pertinent ques- 
tion of whether it pays to pioneer in 
introducing modern’ merchandising 
ideas to the marketing of so-called 
staple products, The Grabler Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, has 
but one answer: Pioneering pays—par- 
ticularly when it means that you are 
solving your customers’ problems and 
are making it not only easier, but 
more pleasant and profitable for them 
to handle your line! 

The truth of the foregoing state- 
ment was amply demonstrated as the 
result of a successful campaign which 
this manufacturer conducted on Grab- 
ler Packaged Pipe Fittings. Now, 
pipe fittings have been sold in barrels, 
bags, and sacks down through the 
years which means that when the av- 
erage wholesaler received them he had 
to dump them into bins, then count 
and repack them before shipping them 
to the ultimate user—the plumbing 
contractor—who bought them by the 
piece. You can imagine what a waste 
of time, money and materials are in- 
volved in this laborious process. Ob- 
viously, loose fittings are often sub- 
jected to rust and corrosion, dust and 
dirt. Frequently, they are so badly 
damaged as to be made unsaleable. 
And, all too often, they are lost, 
misplaced or stolen. 

As far back as twenty-three years 
ago, The Grabler Manufacturing Com- 
pany attempted to “do something” 
about this waste of time, money and 
materials by introducing a range of 
small cartons in which it packaged 
one size and type of fitting. This 
particular package was offered to the 
hardware trade but was not offered to 


plumbing contractors at that time. 


However, Grabler retained this type 
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ackaging Lifts Staple Product 
Out of Commonplace 


Grabler gives common product individuality and in- 
creases sales by merchandising with packaged unit 


of package in its line and continued 
to publish in each issue of its catalog, 
year after year, a list of carton pack- 
ages available. 

It was not until recently, however, 
that the tremendous strides made by 
packaging in other fields brought 
home to wholesalers and plumbing 
contractors the manifold advantages 
and economies to be realized by hav- 
ing pipe fittings available in cartons 
and packages. The moment Grabler 
executives realized that the time was 
ripe to introduce a full-fledged pack- 
aging program, they swung into action 
on three fronts—through business pa- 
pers, direct mail, and salesmen. The 
basic strategy decided upon was to im- 
press all distributing factors and users 
with the advantages of packaged fit- 
tings put up in correctly proportioned 
packages—and to accomplish this ob- 
jective within a predetermined period. 

Accordingly, a complete advertis- 
ing drive was prepared dramatizing 
the packaging idea and stressing these 
five important advantages of pack- 


aged pipe fittings: 


1. Packaged pipe fittings are 
EASIER TO HANDLE. 

2. Packaged pipe fittings are PRO- 
TECTED FROM RUST AND 
CORROSION. 

3. Packaged pipe fittings are KEPT 
FREE FROM DUST AND 
DIRT. 

4. Packaged pipe fittings are LESS 
LIKELY TO BE DAMAGED 
OR OTHERWISE MADE UN- 
USABLE. 


§. Packaged pipe fittings are 
EASIER TO GET AT—THE 
RIGHT FITTING IS IN THE 
RIGHT PLACE. 

The introductory phase of the Grab- 
ler advertising campaign was largely 
concentrated within a ninety-day pe- 
riod during which packaged fittings 
were announced through 
’ Business papers. 

Salesmen’s portfolios. 

Broadsides to wholesalers. 

Broadsides and folders to con- 

tractors. 

5. Envelope stuffers to prospective 
users. 
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Results from the first phase of the 
Grabler campaign have been extreme- 
ly gratifying, according to E. H. Bly- 
wise, president of the company. Re- 
ports from wholesalers are highly en- 
thusiastic, and, in many cases, vol- 
ume of pipe fittings sales is in excess 
of last year. The success of the cam- 
paign is undoubtedly due to several 
equally important factors—one of 
which is the effectiveness of the mer- 
chandising elements embodied in the 
packaged fittings idea. Also, Grabler 
products have always enjoyed a good 
reputation with plumbing and heating 
contractors and marketing them in 
convenient size packages gives them 
an even more definite identity. It was 
just good judgment to capitalize these 
points. 

The adoption of packaged fittings 
was a direct result of Grabler’s long 
established policy of “thinking 


through” a problem from a customer’s 
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viewpoint. Knowing that wholesalers 
needed something to bring pipe fit- 
tings out from the commonplace .. . 
something that would make them 
easier to handle and easier to sell, 
srabler extended the packaging idea 
to pipe fittings so as to include the 
most popular sizes in correctly pro- 
portioned assortments. This develop- 
ment, was, of course, entirely in ac- 
cord with the very complete type of 
service that The Grabler Manufactur- 
ng Company has always endeavored to 
render its customers. 

Several of the striking direct mail 
pieces used by Grabler to implement 
its successful packaged fittings cam- 
paign are shown herewith. One of 
these is a four-page broadside, 11x14 
inches, printed in three colors and 
captioned: “A Smart Way to Sell 
More Pipe Fittings and Without 
Pressure—Sell Square ‘Gee’ Packaged 
Pipe Fittings.” Also shown is a port- 
folio, 13x17 inches, containing photo- 
graphic prints of the packaged fitting 
assortment. Copies of this portfolio 
were furnished to salesmen. Other 
direct mail pieces used during the 
ninety-day program included a four- 
page folder, 5'%2x8'% inches, cap- 
tioned: “End Another Kind of Pipe 
Fitting Grief —Use Square ‘Gee’ Pack- 
aged Pipe Fittings”—also a four-page 
envelope stuffer headed “Square ‘Gee’ 
Packaged Pipe Fittings—S5 Advantages 
Which You No Longer Ought to Do 
Without.” 

Grabler recently launched the sec- 
ond phase of its packaged fitting pro- 
gram which had for its objective 
maintaining the interest of all fac- 
tors during the summer selling period 
when enthusiasm is inclined to lag. 
Grabler has no intention of losing the 
momentum already gained in_ this 
drive, however, and has launched a 
summer follow-up campaign which 
includes two colorful broadsides that 
hammer home the advantages of han- 
dling packaged pipe fittings. The first 
of these broadsides, direct-mailed to 
wholesalers, was titled: “March, This 
Year, Marked the Turning Point.” 
Copy points out the advantages to the 
wholesaler of offering Square ‘‘Gee” 
pipe fittings in easy to sell small car- 
tons. 

The second mailing piece in the 
summer campaign was a somewhat 
smaller but none the less effective 
broadside which was mailed to thou- 
sands of plumbing contractors. It 
was titled, “How You Can Plug a 
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Typical advertising and sales literature used in the Grabler campaign to promote its original 
packaged pipe fittings to the dealer and the user. At the top is a spread in a portfolio 
which salesmen used in presenting the new idea to dealers. Some of the mailing pieces 
were smashing broadsides, 31x21'/2 inches in size, as shown at the bottom. Business paper 
advertising supporting the direct mail featured conveniences and economies of the package 


Leak!” Inside copy goes on to ex- 
plain that there is a difference between 
the number of fittings the contractor 
buys and the number that get used be- 
cause loose fittings get lost, damaged 
or corroded. Copy concludes that this 
loss can be avoided if the contractor 
will order his next supply of pipe fit- 


tings in large or small cartons—in 





sizes properly proportioned to suit his 
individual needs. 

The cartons used in the Grabler 
Packaging Program were produced by 
The Hinde & Dauch Company. The 
advertising campaign, together with 
the marketing strategy, was originated 
and produced by The Lee Donnelley 
Company, Cleveland. 
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Effective Industrial Advertising 


Vi—How Advertising Can Cooperate with Sales 


CHAPTER VI 


How Advertising Can 
Cooperate with Sales 


@ PERSONAL selling is king in the 
movement of goods from industry to 
industry. And rightly so, for the 
units of sale are comparatively large, 
the propositions more or less tech- 
nical and complicated, and the profit 
suficient to cover the higher sales 
cost involved. 

Thus it falls to the part of adver- 
tising not only to make the company 
well and favorably known to its mar- 
ket but also to act as the general sales 
assistant and coéperate more closely 
and with greater concentration. 

In the consumer field where unit 
sales are small, advertising (or we may 
say mass selling) dominates with the 
personal element only appearing as 
the closer or in a service capacity. 
Advertising is often given seventy- 
five per cent to eighty per cent of the 
credit for the retail sale. 

But with the industrial marketing 
how are the figures turned? Some 
manufacturers would probably place 
advertising as a ten per cent to fifteen 
per cent factor. Even if these figures 
were an accurate average, they would 
vary for every concern and product. 
However, the fact that advertising in- 
fluence is comparatively low in the 
industrial field leaves greater oppor- 
tunity for improvement and the con- 
sequent reduction of marketing costs. 

It is true that many selling to the 
industrial field do not give enough 
consideration to advertising effort-— 
that big strides may be made toward 
better industrial advertising, as such. 
On the other hand, one of the biggest 
factors, if not the biggest, that will 
make for an improvement of indus- 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Manager Sales Promotion Division, Inland 
Steel Company, and Advertising Manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Evans was the founder and the first 
president of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and was president of the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, 1924-25. He is recognized as one of 
the leading and most successful industrial 
advertising managers in the country today 


trial marketing is the very close co- 
ordination of advertising and sales. 
Sometimes the sales and advertising 
departments can extend themselves so 
that their story and timing really 
mesh together; sometimes a separate 
sales promotion department is neces- 
sary to accomplish this purpose. 
There is a trend toward collecting 
all marketing functions of the busi- 





Gasoline reform school 


Reforming means two things—rearranging 
and making better— Dubbs reforming does both 


Here's hexane —a bad knocker found in 
straight-run gasoline The tarbabies are carbon 
| atoms, the white balls hydrogen atoms 
| . . a - > * 
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Reforming rearranges the atoms like this, 


making iso-hexane here 







or benzol 
here— 


a 
or both—and similar anti-knock substances 


Reforming converts the molecules from their 
bad habit of knocking — applies their energy 
more to work and less to noise 

Send your straight-run gasoline to Dubbs 
reform school 


Universal Oil Products Co Dubbs Cracking Process 
Chicago, Illinois Owner and Licensor 
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Paul Truesdall, publicity director, Universal 
Oil Products Company, continues his in- 
genious method of illustrating chemical ac- 
tion of Dubbs cracking process for refining 
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ness (outside of personal selling) un- 
der the one heading of sales promotion 
with a sales promotion manager in 
charge. 

The sales promotion manager then 
is responsible for sales and market 
analysis, sales statistics, advertising, 
and the many other duties now com- 
ing under the general classification of 
sales promotion. 

Where markets are limited and sales 
possibilities well defined, it becomes 
possible to concentrate on a certain 
single field, a united advertising and 
sales effort that is well-nigh irresisti- 
ble. Success comes more easily, too, 
because close team work of this kind 
is the exception rather than the rule. 


Just what, then, is the advertising 
department to do about it? We have 
touched upon market and product 
analysis in the first article of the se- 
ries, and in order briefly sketched, the 
advertising department and its organ- 
ization, the question of media, indus- 
trial publication copy and direct mail 
work, and now we shall discuss some 
of the activities which bridge the gap 
between the advertising and sales de- 
partments and make for more effec- 
tive marketing. 

It is almost too obvious to com- 
ment on the fact that the advertising 
manager must enjoy the full confi- 
dence of the sales manager. The fact 
remains, however, that altogether too 
often splendid plans are spoiled at the 
start by lack of understanding. On 
being asked, ““Who signs your adver- 
tising form letters?” an advertising 
manager once replied, “I do myself, 
when I can get away with it,” and he 
was off on the wrong foot before the 
work was fairly under way. 

No industrial buyer wants to hear 
from the advertising manager. He 
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The November Issue of Marine Engineering and Shipping Review will again be 
the “Distinctive Ship Number,” a widely recognized and appreciated feature issue devoted to the 
itstanding ship types of the year. This annual number — now entering its 14th year — will 


lature 20 distinctive ships which, with their sister ships, make a total of 43 vessels. 


With shipbuilding setting a record pace, the November issue will be exceptionally valuable this 
vear, both for the marine industry and for manufacturers whose products are used in modern 
ship construction. By providing a descriptive summary of the year’s outstanding ship types, the 
“Distinctive Ship Number” will have a widespread reference value to marine men and will provide 
an ideal advertising medium for reaching ship operators, ship designers and shipbuilders through- 
out the industry at a most opportune time. 


Manufacturers who expect to reap the major portion of the orders in the present active marine 
market and who are interested in securing a substantial share of business in the large-scale ship- 
building era ahead, should make the November “Distinctive Ship Number” an important part 
of an aggressive and well-directed marine sales and advertising campaign. 


The portfolio described in the panel at the right gives more detailed information regarding the 
Write 


spectacular expansion of shipbuilding and the plans for the “Distinctive Ship Number.” 
lor your free copy of this portfolio today. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 
Seattle 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 
Los Angeles 











Marine Engineering ana Shipping Review 


Write For This Portfolio 


The portfolio illustrated below en- 
titled “Distinctive Ship Number” out- 
lines the editorial program of the 
November issue, including the vessels 
to be featured. It tells also of the 
distribution and the importance of 
this issue to the industry and to the 
marine equipment and supply field. 


This portfolio also contains facts and 
figures regarding the volume of ship- 
building now in the yards . . . a tab- 
ulation of construction by types and 
tonnages ... an outline of construc- 
tion planned or contemplated . . . and 
a summary of the outstanding features 
of the large-scale shipbuilding pro- 
gram now well under way. 


Write for your copy on your business 
letterhead today, addressing your re- 
quest to Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review, 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 












When is a house organ? Or should a house organ appear from month to month in a stand- 
ard design and dress? Quite interesting has been the variety of shapes and sizes of "What's 
Doing on Main Street,"’ house publication of The R. K. LeBlonde Machine Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, and last month it appeared in this super diagonally printed and folded broad- 


side style heralding the Machine Tool Show and the company's exhibit there. 


It was 


printed in three colors. Perry-Brown, Inc., is the agency in charge of Le Blonde advertising 


wants to deal directly with the gen- 
eral manager of sales. Of course, the 
advertising manager writes the letter; 
that’s his job, just the same as writing 
a display advertisement. But both 
should be dressed and finished off to 
produce the best returns regardless of 
personalities. 

We hear much these days about ad- 
vertising and sales managers sitting in 
on production schedules, but after- 
ward they must have long sessions 
together on marketing plans. 

The sales department must shoulder 
the direct responsibility for maintain- 
The sales 


manager and his men are hot on the 


ing sales from day to day. 


trail of every live inquiry and order. 
They are on the firing line and must 
win today’s volume today, and to this 
end their main efforts are directed. 
But the advertising manager has no 
such responsibility. Without the pres- 
sure of current sales, he may get a 
full picture of the problem and take 
a more active interest in the future. 
He has time to seek the slow and hid- 
den development of next month’s or 
next year’s prospects, to send out his 
scouting parties in the form of litera- 
ture and letters and draw them into 
line, where they will form a good 
day’s business six months or a year 
from now. 
He has time to plan campaigns, to 
analyze markets, to watch old cus- 
tomers, to hunt for new users, to help 
the salesman, and to cover one hun- 
dred and one activities, all just wait- 
ing for him to tackle them. 
Too many advertising managers live 
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in the present, carrying on the stereo- 
typed and standardized duties of their 
jobs, simply because more is not asked 
of them. 

There are so many opportunities 
lying in the gap between advertising 
and sales that time and again a com- 
plete department is formed right be- 
tween them by someone who has 
vision enough to develop'it. That de- 
partment is often termed the sales pro- 
motion department, and if properly 
directed may accomplish wonders. 
When the advertising manager devel- 
ops it, as he should, the new activities 
may come under the head of the sales 
promotion division of the advertising 
department. 

First, under this progressive set-up, 
provide the salesmen with all the in- 
formation they need about their prod- 
ucts and customers. There may be in- 
formation available, but is it in handy 
form for current reference? You can 
easily handle this for the sales man- 
ager. 

Is the special knowledge of a cer- 
tain salesman on a particular item or 
trade made available to other men? 
You can help here also. 

Do the men have before them, in 
handy form, records of sales to their 
customers? Would this record prove 
helpful? Would it help you if they 
had a copy of your mailing list in 
their territory before them so that 
they can help you keep it up-to-date 
at all times? 

It is not a very difficult task to tie 
up your mailing list with current sales 
figures and put it in convenient form 


for the salesmen. If you asked the 
men to keep a copy of your mailing 
list before them all the time without 
some incentive, they would probably 
turn you down. A once-a-year check 
would be about the best you could 
accomplish. But if you tie it up with 
live sales data, then you will have 
given them a powerful selling aid, 
and your mailing list worry is a thing 
of the past. Try it out first with a 
single territory, and soon every terri- 
tory will be demanding it. 

Here at our company we give the 
men a complete current record of 
every customer, line of business, litera- 
ture held, sales by products, by 
months, and total sales for previous 
years for comparison. 

This work is developed by enlarg- 
ing the 3x5S-inch mailing list card to 
make space for the added information. 
The master cards remain in the adver- 
tising department, with tissue copies 
to the salesmen in book form and du- 
plicate cards to the branch plants. 


It may be that your problem is so 
different that a similar arrangement 
would not serve. However, you may 
find what is needed, provide it, and 
you will have the basis for future 
sales codperation. , 

You may work with the sales man- 
ager in helping boost falling accounts, 
go after those that are dead, and bring 
in new prospects. Sales calls may be 
posted on the same master card, and 
prospects that salesmen cannot regu- 
larly call on can be followed by mail. 
Control of sales calls in relation to 
sales for each concern is immediately 
possible. A complete customer record 
of this kind will also prove most valu- 
able to the house when a man takes 
over a new territory. 

Sales by states, salesmen, and prin- 
cipal towns are usually tabulated on 
Hollerith tabulators in the statistical 
or accounting department, but if not, 
you can easily total up the desired fig- 
ures when special situations develop. 

In the field the salesman will use 
the records to watch his own standing 
with each customer. He will be less 
likely to overlook a prospect when he 
calls in a certain town. He will know 
exactly the name, address, etc., of each 
company on the mailing list in the ad- 
vertising department, and will take 2 
personal interest in keeping his list 
correct from day to day. 

The record will also act as his note 
book for jotting down a customer’s 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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HE above form, printed in late issues of the Blue 
Book, created over 2,000 requests for literature on 
various products. These requests came from important 
men in important plants—men who read the Blue Book 
because it helps them choose and buy equipment. They 
are the men you want to reach —you can through the Blu: 


Book! 
Here's Why: 


@ Circulation is controlled to over 26,000 lead- 
ing shop and plant officials. A survey 
showed an average of 4.75 readers per 
copy—a total audience of over 100,000 key 
men. 


@ 76.6°/, of Blue Book readers say they con- 
sult it before purchasing. 


@ Editorial articles are up-to-the-minute—the 
kind Blue Book readers want and read. 







THIS 
IS THE NEW COVER 


that will make its first appearance on the October 
Special ‘'Reference Number.” This special issue will 
describe and illustrate the outstanding new machines 
that were to be exhibited at the Cleveland show which 
has been postponed indefinitely. This will make it par- 
ticularly interesting to buyers, thousands of whom have 
been looking forward to the promised exhibition of 
new machines. In lieu of that they will now look 
eagerly to their public announcement. 


Forms close September 19th. 













HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 508 So. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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HREE DECADES after the Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, the airplane comes 

into its own as a pilot for industry. Light-alloy construction, streamlining, sound- 

proofing and many other primarily aircraft developments are being adopted eag- 
erly by industry at large. 


It takes real engineering enterprise to keep the airplane in its top position, to pro- 
duce ever-faster, longer-ranged ships, to maintain leadership. Likewise, it takes thor- 
ough-going editorial enterprise to keep American Machinist in its position of leader- 
ship in metal-working. 


Among the accomplishments that help American Machinist maintain its “top” posi- 
tion are such evidences of editorial enterprise as these: 


1. Metal-working Obsolescence Surveys. Each five years, American Machinist 
makes a detailed survey of the metal-working industry, showing both equipment in- 
stalled and its age. These reports, carefully coordinated with Census data and other 
available authority, are considered and used as standards alike by economists and 
metal-working executives. 


2. Editorial Research. Not content with hearsay evidence of service, American 
Machinist, in common with other McGraw-Hill publications, has a separate, independ- 
ent department with the sole duty of contacting typical readers, obtaining their re- 
actions to specific articles, recording their needs and preferences for the guidance of 
the editors. 


3. Stressing ‘‘Pace-Setting’’ Developments. Because the automotive and airplane 
industries are currently introducing developments followed carefully by metal-work- 
ing at large. American Machinist editors are continually in contact with leading 
plants, both through resident editors in Detroit, Chicago and on the West Coast, 
and through constant travels by New York editors. 


Such departures from tradition make a publication “tops” in its field, make each 
issue eagerly awaited by its readers; thus provide in American Machinist the largest 
paid circulation of any metal-working publication. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Several Significant 

Trends in Power Field 

@ THE curve of weekly kilowatt- 
hour output of the electric utilities 
reached an all-time high in 1937. It 
slumped badly in 1938. This year it 
has regained all the loss and is now 
well ahead of 1937. 

Fact is, every week now the energy 
makes a new all-time record, with a 
steadily increasing margin over 1937. 

If this trend continues, as seems 
probable, mid-winter (the normal 
peak of the year) will find generating 
facilities barely adequate to meet de- 
mands on many systems and therefore 
force a heavy and immedite construc- 
tion program. 

For many years there has been much 
talk and little action regarding so- 
called “coéperative” power plants— 
utility owned steam-electric stations 
built alongside manufacturing plants 
requiring large amounts of process 
steam as well as electricity. 

Commonly such industrials gen- 
erate their own power largely as a by- 
product of the process steam. Under 
the codperative setup the utility plant 
can take advantage of this economy 
by supplying both steam and elec- 
tricity to the industrial—and at the 
same time pool its electrical generating 
capacity with that of the utility sys- 
tem. 

The advantages of this arrangement 
are now gaining wide recognition. 
Many new codéperative plants are be- 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 27] 


Increased Sales 


organizing that work and supplement- 
ing their own efforts. 

In our weekly paper, “The News,” 
we keep hammering away at new ideas 
for prompting sales, ideas suggested by 
our various sales representatives, ideas 
suggested by our engineering depart- 
ment and the factory, and we are con- 
stantly selling our men on the organ- 
ization and the machines to keep the 
morale and the fighting spirit of our 
organization up to and above par. 

We have been devoting much of 
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ing designed and built, particularly in 
connection with oil refineries and pulp 
and paper mills. 

The combustion gas turbine, long 
an engineer’s dream, is today an eco- 
nomic fact. At least a dozen have 
already been installed, and others are 
on order. Gas or oil burned directly in 
the combustion chamber of the tur- 
bine heats air under pressure, which 
then operates the turbine. While gas 
turbines will not replace steam tur- 
bines in general, they will find many 
special applications in localities where 
condenser cooling water is scarce. 
They also offer real economies for lo- 
comotive operation. 

In the Southwest and on the West 
Coast, gas and oil have become the 
primary power and steam fuels. The 
technique of oil and gas firing of boil- 
ers, and of gas engine design and op- 
eration, has advanced so rapidly out 
there that the East now finds itself in 
the position of the learner.—P. W. 
Swain, Editor, Power. 


Bountiful Supply Spurs 
Meat Packing Industry 


@ EVERY indication points to con- 
stantly increasing activity in the meat 
packing industry over the next few 
years, with profit margins for the 
packers considerably more satisfactory 
than the results shown in 1938. 

To fully understand the situation in 
this industry it must be remembered 


our time to selling our men on various 
plans; for instance, working closely 
with the dealer, and you know how 
specialty salesmen look upon the deal- 
er. However, a surprisingly large 
volume of business is coming through 
the dealers on Speedmatic saws, and 
we have sold the men on the idea 
of increased profits from a permanent 
location, namely a store, and most of 
our men are now established in stores. 

We have stimulated interest among 
our men by offering prizes in a general 
sales contest, dividing the various men 
into groups, according to their quotas. 
One contest ran from April 10 to 
May 20. Another ran from July 17 
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that hog supplies constitute the barom- 
eter of activity. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated the 
spring pig crop for 1939 at 52,314,- 
000 head, the largest in six years and 
the third largest since 1923. This is 
an increase of twenty per cent over 
the 1938 crop, a potential gain of one 
and a half billion pounds of pork for 
the coming fall and winter. 

Faced with this plentiful supply of 
raw material, the packer finds himself 
in the advantageous position of oper- 
ating at efficient capacity with def- 
initely better profit prospects. Ready 
public acceptance of the relatively 
new quick-cure hams, which have def - 
initely lessened the inventory risk of 
the business, also brightens the pack- 
ers’ skies. 

While cattle marketings have been 
somewhat under those of the post- 
drought years, they are well in line 
with normal years. The decline in re- 
ceipts is accounted for by the practice 
of farmers and ranchers holding back 
their cows and heifers for herd replen- 
ishment. However, in spite of this, 
total beef volume continues large. 

Going into the last quarter of the 
calendar year, the meat packing indus- 
try has shown a marked gain over the 
1938 level in hours and wage pay- 
ments as well as in employment. More 
employment, larger payrolls, more 
nearly capacity production mean an 
aggressive market for industrial equip- 
ment and supplies. Keen competition 
within the industry demands constant 
modernization on the part of the pack- 
er who wishes to keep his “place in 
the sun,” and the brighter prospects 
ahead can only serve to stimulate this 
activity.—Paut I. Axpricnu, Editor, 
The National Provisioner. 


to Aug. 26. Last month we had one 
of the biggest days we have ever had 
regardless of the season, and it was 
summer. 

I don’t think our story is spectacu- 
lar or one that might excite the imag- 
ination. However, you have a story 
here that I think will interest the 
business men who know that the 
whole organization, including the men 
in the factory, in the offices and in the 
territory, are responsible for any in- 
crease and a right spirit must be cul- 
tivated to bring this about. We like 
to think that the forty-five per cent 
increase in sales for the first six 
months is due to that. 
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Once a Year — An Opportunity Like This! 


The one big event each year in the Meat Packing Industry is the annual convention 


of the Institute of American Meat Packers—to be held this year from October 20-24 

at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Packers from all sections of the country will convene in sectional meetings and general 
assembly for full discussion of vital problems affecting the industry. 

Only one publication carries verbatim reports of these important sessions The 
National Provisioner — and it is to this publication that the entire industry looks for 


complete information of the convention which so closely affects every phase of its 


business. 


The convention number of The National Provisioner this year will be as eagerly 


sought as have those over the past thirty-four years. Its important editorial contents 
guarantee its use as a reference book for months to come with resultant long life to 


its advertising content. 

While published under a regular issue date, November 4, 1939, it is in every respect 

a “special.” It furnishes the ideal vehicle for the opening gun of a year’s campaign 
an excellent issue for the sales story of long-time appeal. 


Space reservations now being received— write for complete details. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER cuicaco, tutors 


rican Meat Packer® 
eri 
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ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Repeating Advertisements 

We are preparing several business 
paper ads which are scheduled to ap- 
pear at intervals during the coming 
year, and we would like to have your 
opinion as to the advisability of re- 
peating these ads. 

We have a great many products to 
advertise, and in order to cut down 
the engraving cost we are contem- 
plating repetition of the ads at inter- 
vals of about six months in each of 
three publications. In your opinion 
does cop) repeated in this way lose or 
gain in effec tiveness? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Based on a recent investigation of 
this subject, we find that it is con- 
sidered good practice by industrial ad- 
vertisers to repeat copy that is suc- 
cessful, provided there is a reasonable 
interval between the advertisements. 
Your planned six month intervals 
should work out to your advantage. 

The loss or gain in effectiveness is 
determined by the copy itself. The 
dificult thing is to select advertise- 
ments that are really worth repeating. 


How to Improve Advertising 


There are only a few concerns sell- 
ing to industry in our small city and 
we have no industrial advertising as- 
sociation. On the other hand, I am 
interested in improving the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion work for our 
company and would appreciate an) 
suggestions which you may pass on to 
me. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If, as you say, there are several 
manufacturing companies interested in 
selling to industry in your city, why 
not invite the executives responsible 
for advertising and sales promotion to 
luncheon at some central point soon? 
You will be surprised how much you 
have in common and you may find at 
least three or four of them who will 
be interested enough to develop 
monthly luncheon or dinner meetings 
for an exchange of helpful ideas. 

Then there is the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association meeting 
in New York, September 20-23. We 
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believe it would pay you well to at- 
tend this conference, as it will give 
you in a few days a good part of the 
conference value that is developed in 
the local chapters through the year. 


Class "A" Advertisements 


Between the advertising department 
and our agency, we prepare a great 
many advertisements. However, when 
a group of them are placed together 
on display, it is very obvious that some 
are far below the others in advertising 
value. I su p pose this is a common 
problem to all companies, but some- 
times | believe that it would almost be 
as well to only run the four out of ten 
good ads and save the money on the 
others. Have you any suggestions 
along this line? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

When you post any series of adver- 
tisements and look them over together, 
you will always find some that you 
think are very much better than the 
others. Perhaps your four out of ten 
ratio might prove the average for a 
great many companies. 

Of course, it is impossible to speak 
abstractly about the quality of your 
advertisements. 
to a fairly high standard and you still 
like only four out of ten, then you 


If they are running 


would probably have to increase the 
cost of preparation and pay your agen- 
cy a bonus if you are to always throw 
out six and accept four—as even the 
ten ads probably represent the work- 
over from at least fifteen or twenty. 
We have, however, frequently heard 
many critical advertising men state 
that the advertising profession might 
be more highly regarded if a company 
actually did not maintain any regular 
schedule of advertisements, but only 
published an advertisement if and 
when one was prepared that measured 
up to their standard. If they began on 
this basis they would probably end up 
by greatly improving the average of 
their advertisements and really run- 
ning a fairly complete schedule after 


all. 


Measuring Markets 


Our products are sold through 
manufacturers’ agents, and we are 
greatly interested in comparing our 
method of setting sales quotas for 
these various agents, with the methods 
used by other manufacturers, if it is 
at all possible to obtain a basis of com- 
parison. 

Since our equipment is used only in 
plants generating steam for either 
power or process, it is necessary to dis- 
count some industrial figures gathered 
by the Bureau of Census, inasmuch as 
they would include plants generating 
power through Diesel engines. 

We would like to have your com- 
ment on the advisability of using the 
follou ing factors in computing sales 
quotas: 

1. Amount of steam horsepower 
generated, 

2. Population. 

3. Value of products manufactured 
in plants using steam generated power. 
4. Number of industrial plants. 

§. Sales of capital goods. 

6. Sales of coal and fuel oils for 
industrial use. 

We are assuming that such infor- 
mation is obtainable on a breakdown 
by state and county in the United 
States, from which information thi 
totals for any territory could be gath- 
ered. These calculations would, of 
course, be combined with the percent- 
age of sales for each offic e overa pe- 
riod of years, to arrive at a final factor. 

It may be that there are unnecessar) 
or unimportant items listed. Again, 
there may be some highly important 
factor that has been omitted. 

We shall certainly appreciate your 
recommendations as to what methods 
might be used, and which of the afore- 
mentioned factors should be omitted, 
or what others should be added. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We are very much interested in your 
method of measuring your market, 
and doubt if many companies are do- 
ing as thorough a job as you are. On 
the other hand, it may be best for you 
to simplify your work by not using 
all six factors, as perhaps numbers 
one, three and six will really serve 
your purpose. 

After you get your sales quotas 
worked out theoretically, then we al- 
ways believe it is a good idea to weigh 
your figures by personal knowledge of 
the territory with its relation to your 
We also 


believe it is a good idea to keep the 


plant location, service, etc. 


number of companies separate and 
compare the number of companies 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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Little pins on the map!) Aire 

BIG ORDERS on the books! 
Effective readership will help you to both — 


THE READERS READ THE ADS! It makes little difference how you measure your sales job 


.. with pins in the map or orders on the books. The big 


thing is how you can get more business. 


" | One of the best ways is with regular advertising to the 

= cx markets with the greatest sales opportunities for your 

west” J canncrsent oO ouisO products. But, you must have effective readership to make 
nanan ere this advertising work hard for you... readership that gives 


you both pins in the map and orders on the books. 

If you are peddling parts, or materials or finishes. 
5, 198 PRODUCT ENGINEERING will help you get more 
business because PRODUCT ENGINEERING’S reader- 
ship is at a peak in its history. 

Paid circulation is now over 9,600 — greater than ever 
before. As of August, advertising volume was 15.5% ahead 
of 1938—3.5% ahead of the peak year, 1937. Let this 
readership help you get more orders. 
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THE ADVERTISERS GET RESULTS! 


In the February, 1938, issue of PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING, Boston Gear Works ran a two 
page insert announcing a new catalog on gears, speed 
reducers and other power transmission equipment. 
A business reply card in the lower corner of this 
insert offered a copy of this new publication. By 
the first of June, PRODUCT ENGINEERING had 
produced 603 returns — and they were still coming in. 
At the left is the company’s comments on PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING'’S performance. 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING ,, 


READERSHIP DEVELOPED TO HELP YOU SELL 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A plant 
with forty tons of nitrated cotton ready for the 
cutters cannot afford to take chances on pipe or 
pumps that were bought on price alone. Someone 
must know all the requirements for service, and 
the buying must be done from that knowledge 
Nor can a textile plant take chances on dye-vat 
materials. Buying must be done by one who knows 
what effects the proposed materials will have on 
the color of the dyed goods. In process industry 
buying, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


No buying is done, in the process 
industries, without the advice and counsel of a 
chemically-trained man with sufficient practical 
knowledge to know all the requirements. Whether 
it be kettles, heat exchangers, pumps, motors, or 
any other of the multitude of items necessary for the 
proper conduct and maintenance of plant and proc- 
ess, the one vital step is always ‘‘Ask the experts.”’ 


Not 


only are the technically-trained men consulted in 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


332 West 42nd Street « New York, N. Y. 


n Who Know Enough To Buy 


every purchase, but it is also true that these men 
create sales. Every new development, every mod- 
ification or improvement of existing process or 
plant, comes about through ideas that are backed 
up by facts and hard work. In the process in- 
dustries, the men who know have the ideas, 
and the facts... and ideas, backed by facts, 


pay dividends. 


20,000 process in- 
dustry men pay hard cash for I & E C each year, 
and 88°, of them renew their subscriptions year 
after year. 1 & E C gives them 110 to 120 pages of 
solid-packed facts on every important new devel- 
opment as soon as it sees the light of day, and on 
all vital facts as they come to light. I & E C is read 
by these men for its fact-full content, and is used 
by leading advertisers for the very same reason. 
You, too, can reach the men who know enough 
to buy . . . in greatest numbers .. . with a full 
schedule in I & EC. Send for complete facts 
on this 26-industry must magazine. Write today. 





l.and e.C. 
@ 
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N.LA.A. Marks 
Another Year 


@ WHEN the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association convenes its seventeenth annual con- 
ference on Sept. 20 at Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, another year of accomplishment will be 
registered for this constructive agency in the 
field of selling to industry. The organization 
has the largest membership of any advertising 
group in the world and having added two chap- 
ters in Canada this year and memberships in 
foreign countries, its scope is becoming world- 
wide. 

The membership of the N.I.A.A., as reflected 
in its roster published in these pages in July, 
comprises the leaders in American industry and 
through their coOperation, advertising and sell- 
ing of industrial products has marked up im- 
provement far beyond expectations a few years 
back. It is one of the most virile organizations 
in the business field, with objectives clearly de- 
fined and activities designed to achieve them. 

The future development of this country and 
the nations at large will come only through the 
development of new markets and more equitable 
exchange of commodities and services. That is 
marketing in its broadest sense, and those who 
are interested in its perfection would profit 
from afhliation with the N.I.A.A., starting with 
attendance of its New York Conference. 


War and Industrial 
Advertising 


@ WITH the onrush of war comes the inevit- 
able question of how it will affect industrial 
advertising and what might be the justification 
for continuation of promotional efforts should 
business reach boom proportions. Is the boss 
going to say “Business is swamping us now, we 
might just as well cut out our advertising and 
save the money,” or will the thought in that 
event be that with ample funds once more avail- 
able the time is opportune for the long hoped 
for comprehensive promotional drive which will 
reinforce the foundation for the subsequent 
battle for orders? 

During the last great war period advertising 
ascended its steepest curve with the passing of 
the initial reaction. It was then that advertising 
men did many things and in such proportions 
that they later had to be lived down. Such is the 
experience in most any activity which assumes 


42 


abnormal and hysterical characteristics, and be- 
cause of this fact there is hope for advertising 
under the present crisis. 

The last war period is not in such a distant past 
but that the memory of what happened to busi- 
ness and some of the outstanding lessons learned 
in the experience has faded beyond recall. Many 
who rode the waves of prosperity in those days 
found their foundations washed from under- 
neath them when the tide went out. Of these, 
some were capable of holding forth until they 
re-established their footing. All, however, 
learned the same lesson—that the foundation of 
every business must be maintained. 

As customary, there will be the exceptions; 
but it must be recognized that during the last 
quarter century advertising has made great 
strides, not alone in technique and effectiveness, 
but also in the acceptance it receives from man- 
agement as a vital division and activity of busi- 
ness as a highly specialized machine. Because of 
these circumstances, therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that industrial advertising will not fall 
below normal, but rather continue to show 
strength in view of the better understanding of 
its function and long range qualities. 

Should any advertising manager find himself 
unable to withstand a retrenchment move, de- 
spite adequacy of funds, let him urge that the 
cut be credited to the advertising account for 
launching a smashing blow to regain the com- 
pany’s advertising position in the field when re- 
straint is released. 


Training Courses for 
Advertising Men 


@® ADVENT of the fall season again opens the 
period for study. This also renews recognition 
of the need for study and training courses for 
present and future industrial advertising and 
marketing men. When a call goes out for a man 
to fill a spot even as an assistant in a department 
it usually carries with it a long and sometimes 
an unreasonable, perhaps, list of qualifications 
demanded. Advertising managers are the ones 
who set these standards to be met; then why 
shouldn’t there be an organized effort on their 
part to provide an opportunity for the personnel 
they eventually need to gain the knowledge 
they shall be expected to have when called for 
service? This can be done, at least partially, by 
local study classes conducted by chapters of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
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ual Competition for Editorial Achievement by business paper editors. 


ytus-Erie Company; and W. H. Evans, president, Evans Associates, Inc. 
strial Advertisers Association at Hotel New Yorker, Sept. 22. A total of 284 entries 











ntense moment as the Jury of Awards seriously weighs entries retained for final consideration for awards in Classification No. | of “Industrial Marketing's" Seco 
Around the qroup from left to right are H. H. Simmons, advertising manager, Crane Co.; Walla 
er, vice-president, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc.; Otto M. Forkert, in charge of layout and design, Cuneo Press, Inc.; Francis O. Wyse, advertising manag 
The jury's findings and the awards will be presented at the New York Conference of the Natio 
by 125 individual publications were made in the five divisions of the competiti 


125 Editors Commele for Awards 


Jury works long hours in selecting winners from 
284 entries in editorial achievement competition 


MARKETING’s second 
editorial 
with 284 


ntries in five classifications made by 


@ INpusTRIAI 
innual competition for 


chievement closed Aug. 1, 


125 business papers. Classification No. 

for the best series of editorials or 
rticles, attracted the greatest num- 
er of entries, 101 being made by sev- 
nty-four publications. Eighty-eight 
ntries were made by forty-eight edi- 
tors in Classification No. 2, for the 
Classi- 


fication No. 3, new this year, for the 


best single article or editorial. 
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best pictorial reporting job, received 
forty-eight entries from thirty-four 
publications, while Classification No. 
4, also new this year, for the best 
campaign of a public relations nature, 
was entered by only eighteen publica- 
tions with a total of twenty entries. 
Twenty-eight publications considered 
that they had made noteworthy im- 
provement in their formats and gen- 
eral appearance and made as many en- 
tries in Classification No. 5 for that 


award. 


The Jury of Awards met last month 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, and 
spent several days analyzing and 
weighing the mass of material which 
comprised the entries, ranging from a 
simple tear sheet from a magazine to 
a full year’s volume of complete pub- 
lications. The Jury’s findings have 
been recorded and will be made pub- 
lic for the first time when the awards 
are presented at the New York Con- 
ference of the National Industrial Ad- 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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If .. make data on your complete line available 
to 36,500 buyers of electrical products — at the 


very moment they are seeking buying information! 





B.R. IS BEING USED — 







CONSTANTLY The Electrical B Ref is literall 

e ectrica uyers ereren ws titer j 

. The frequency with which electrical men use y —— ny 

Electrical Buyers Reference is your proof that at the elbows of these 36,500 electrical men 
they have frequent need for your product data. 

Answering the question: “HOW OFTEN DO —always on the job when information is 





YOU HAVE OCCASION TO USE B. R.?”— 
42% said, “FREQUENTLY"—55% said, 





needed and an order is about to be placed. 








“OCCASIONALLY” No flesh-and-blood salesman can be Johnny- 
Electrical men look to B. R. for all kinds of 7 " ‘ tot ba 
lun’ dee cen tiie te Ge On-the-S pot, standing vigil to land such busi- 
Checking the ways they used B. R. ness. But your product data in the Electrical 

53% use it for LOCATING NEW SOURCES : 

’ OF SUPPLY : Buyers Reference is always ready to supply 





71% use it for LOCATING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF NEW OR LITTLE USED 
PRODUCTS eration of your make of products. 

21% use it for PLANNING 

53% use it for BUYING 

21% use it for SPECIFYING 






the needed facts—and prompt serious consid- 





























337 manufacturers are profiting through product data placed in the 1939 Editions of the 
Electrical Buyers Reference. The 1940 Editions close October 15th. For year-round, 24-hour sell- 
ing, when buyers are ready to place orders, include full details of your line. @ If you haven't 
already done so, send us your catalogs or bulletins so we can show you how Electrical Buyers 
Reference can serve you in a practical economical way. 


1940 ecnitions crose QETOBER 15° 1333 
Electrical BUYER'S REFERENCE © ours evccrownnotrence serve 


DISTRIBUTION 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING EDITION ELECTRICAL WORLD EDITION 
20,000 copies annually distributed to: 16,500 copies annually distributed to: 


Electrical Contractors and Contractor-Dealers ... Chief Electri- Electric Light and Power Companies... Electrical Consulting 
cians in Large Industrial Plants... Verified Electrical Whole- and Construction Group... Electrical Manufacturers .. . Indus- 
trial Plants (Electrical Engineers in large plants). 
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Billy Rose Stuff... Editors Are Adver- 
tising Experts... Signatures Classified... 


Commendable Campaign... Department Store Technique...Testimonials 


A Little Bit 
of Little Billy Rose 


It’s hot. 

So what? 

Just this. The heat doesn’t help ad 
reading. And while the customers may 
have more time to read during the 
summer, we figure they’re going to 
Stop, Look and Read where the going 
is most inviting. Just like they choose 
the air conditioned restaurants—crisp, 
cool looking salads instead of meat and 
potatoes—and why a mint julep looks 
more inviting than a Scotch and soda. 

The Billy Rose touch is what we’re 
“The 
The Gay Nineties,” 


talking about. Aquacade,” 
“The Interna- 
tional Casino”—all have what it takes 
to draw the gate. Sure, it’s showman- 
ship. And advertising needs it every 
day of the week, and particularly dur- 
ing these dog days. For the summer 
presents a marvelous opportunity to 
sell goods and lay the advertising 
groundwork for fall sales. If righ#ly 
used. Like this 

Shell Oil—bright, 


page, ““There’s the Rub!” Illustration, 


amusing color 
1 pair of pants, shiny back-of-the-lap 
section to the foreground. Copy leads 
into a factual field service story. This 
is selling with a smile. 

Heekin Can—page dominated by an 
intriguing picture of a silhouette of a 
woman’s head made up of sections of 
various Heekin containers. Headline, 
“Beauty Is Only Skin Deep, But It’s 
Nice... .”’ Copy makes the tie between 
headline and illustration intelligently 
—uses SIXty-two words to tell the 
story. 

York Ice Machinery —here’s our 
first winner. Unusual typographic 
setup and layout in a page, “Profits 
Go Up When York Goes In!—This 
puts it ‘On Ice’.” Here’s the copy— 


“Because you’re interested in cutting 
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costs you'll be interested in this. 


York can put a block of ice —_ clearer, 
cleaner, better ice. on your plat- 
form at the lowest cost in the indus- 
try. That in a nutshell, is the reason 
why York has equipped more ice 
plants than anyone else in America!” 
The boys had a cool subject in 
their favor, nevertheless, hang 
up the “Good Going” signal for 
Howard Newton, J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., New York agency, for such 
fresh and original treatment of a 
conventional item of equipment. 

Corning Glass—its series on Pyrex 
insulators by “Hardguy Pete” in the 
“Believe It Or Not Ripley” manner 
has enough of the light and different 
touch to win attention and hold it. 
Pictures are easy, cartoon style and 
copy is well split to cover tests, serv- 
ice, product differences, and closes 
with a friendly invitation to drop in 
on Corning anytime and see how they 


make glass. 


Hubbard & Co.—breezy sort of a 
color page, “If Achilles Had Been 
Double Dipped.” A bleed, black, re- 
verse plate with a large white spot in 
it for the diverting picture of little 
Achilles as a babe and in the raw tak- 
ing a nose dive into the blue with 
mamma hanging on to one heel. (Re- 
member?) Hubbard pole line hard- 
ware is double-dipped so the analogy 
isn’t a phony. 

Torrington Latch Needle — here’s 
an all year insert user whose advertis- 
ing looks even more inviting in sum- 
mer than winter (Or is our resistance 
lower and are we succumbing to the 
lure of undraped damsels?) This series 
is two-page, color inserts, and so far 
as we know they’ve been going on 
for years, handled in the same fine 
fashion. Front page usually has at- 
legitimate, 
Torrington 


tractive “leg art” (but 
chums, legitimate, for 
needles are hosiery knitting needles). 
Back page gets down to facts, which 
in the case of the particular insert we 
saved this month, are the results of a 
survey among knitting mill men. 

We believe there are profits in 
greater readership and greater results 
from advertising like this—advertising 
which departs from the conventional. 
We can’t prove it for every case, but 
we can offer one good case, and an 
extreme one at that. For just recently 
Electrical World ran a house ad fea- 
turing a from Kellems 
Products, a most unconventional ad- 


testimonial 


vertiser. Perhaps you remember “King 
Tut Laughed at it,” a spread which we 
praised some time ago. (See IM, 
March 7, °38, p. 42.) Other Kellems’ 
ads have been even more unusual and 
original in their approach. This type 
of advertising has paid them, and paid 
well. Six paragraphs in Vivien Kel- 
lems’ testimonial letter to Electrical 
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World and every one of them says so. 
Enthusiastically. 

Make your advertising, like Coca 
Cola, “The That 


Take off the stiff collar when you sell 


Pause Ref reshes.” 
them. If you must keep your dignity, 
keep it on your letterheads. 


Blaw-Knox —if we could afford 
four-page, color inserts all year ’round, 
we'd be happy. The advertising man- 
ager’s dream. But if we couldn’t af- 
ford them all year ’round, we think 
we'd be sure to plant one in Space 
sum- 


it then 


right smack in the middle « 
mer. We'd even consider tia 
as against overcrowded special issues. 
Smacko! Hit everyone between the 
eyes, and then spend the rest of the 
summer merchandising that insert. 
What a way to get a reputation as a 


And what 


. we 
a way to give salesmen a lift—when 


livewire, aggressive outfit! 


they need it most! That’s why Blaw- 


Knox’s current four-pager, “Merged 


Strength” pleased us so much. It’s 
smart strategy and it’s good advertis- 
ing. Well-drawn, massive illustration 


on first page—good photograph and 
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nice black and red contrast on inside 
spread, with short copy announcing 
the unification of the nine Blaw-Knox 
divisions for better engineering and 
customer service—with page four de- 
voted to specific and descriptive copy 
on each division and its products. 
Our congratulations to D. Clin- 
ton Grove, advertising manager, 
for a craftsman’s job, beautifully 


handled and well timed. 


Free Advertising Lessons 
From Editors 

Far and away the best advertising 
men in the racket are business paper 
We wouldn’t address a cam- 


paign of any consequence to a spe- 


editors. 


cialized field without studying how 
the editor of that field’s favorite busi- 
ness magazine handled his pages, and 
in most cases we would go and get 
that editor’s ear and advice. 

There isn’t a single magazine on 
your schedule that isn’t worth taking 
home and studying. Every approach 
in the editorial pages of that book has 
been sharpened up for its readers after 
much trial and error, 


torial contact in the field, 


surveys, edi- 
and con- 


stant, c ale ul ating g experience. 


Many advertising people go through 
the motions of doing this. We mean 
really do it, and not play at it. We 
make a bet here and now that you'll 
learn something from every single 
issue of any business paper that will 
make your advertising to that market 
better and more useful. 

Here’s a single, clean example. We 
picked up the August issue of Food 
Industries. In it we came across a 
spread, “More Mistakes to Avoid in 
Packaging.” This was Part 6 of a 
series. It was an editorial spread. It 
could just as well, and more profitably 
have been an advertiser’s spread and 
an advertiser’s series. Some smart ad- 
vertiser. For this is the kind of useful 
customers and 
prospects on reading and keeps them 
with you month after month. Liken 


copy that sells the 


it to radio. A topnotch sustaining 
program that should have been a 
sponsored show. 

Read those editorial pages. Learn 
from the editors. They’re smart adver- 
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tising men. They know what interests 
people, their kind of people—and if 
you’re advertising in their books, their 
kind of people are your kind of people. 


Signatures Classified 


From a collection of signatures that, 
for one reason or other, strike The 
Copy Chasers as being worth while, a 
broad “typ job can be done, as 
follows: 


A. The type that describes the impor- 
tant mechanical feature. 
Dowmetal: ‘“Industry’s Lightest 
Structural Metal.” This is one of the 
simplest, hence one of the best. And 
the headlines and copy support and 
then make significant the basic sales 
idea: “Lightness of Dowmetal In- 
creases Production—Speeds Sales,” and 
“Imagine a metal far lighter than any 
alloy—one-fourth 


other commercial 


the weight of iron, one-third lighter 

than aluminum.” 

Spring Washer Industry: “Only a 
helical spring washer has Live Ac- 
tion!” Note the “‘only”—that word 
makes the line a strong one. 

Laminum: “The Solid Shim that 
peels for Adjustment.” 

Douglas Fir Plywood: “Real Lum- 
ber Made Larger, Lighter, Split-Proof, 
Stronger.” 

B. The type that tells the reader what 
to expect in the way of perform- 
ance. 

Lehigh Cement: “Early-Strength.” 
Case studies prove it. 

"E C & M Frequency Relay accel- 
eration matches Motor Torque to the 
requirements of the load.” By no 
means a nutshell, but the basis for a 
selling story. 

“Texaco Marfak Lasts 
Long as Ordinary Grease.” 

“It Costs Less to Use 
Screws.” 

American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company: “Get Three Profits 
with American Mutual.” 

Dulux Mill White Starts White— 
Stays Whiter.” This is the dangerous 
type of comparative statement that 
should be substantiated and seldom is. 
In this case, the ad is full of compar- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Same Me 
Purchase-Cont 
Straight Heating and Piping Jol 


Closely allied to air conditioning is heating (unit heating 
direct radiation), and closely related to both is process pip 
(conveying liquids of all kinds for all purposes) . . . wit 

three services CONTROLLED by the same KEY me 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING’S impor 
reader audience. 


Thus, if you make ANY product used in any & 
of these services, HEATING, PIPING & AIR C0 
DITIONING merits top place on your adverts 
schedule. The month-after-month use of this le# 
publication is your FIRST and PRIMARY adve 
ing job! Write for complete market and media ¢ 


KEENE 
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mm Residential Air Conditioning 


4 ULK OF ALL BUYING DECISIONS 


Made by ONE Dealer Group 


the Warm Air Heating Dealer-Contractors ... 
e Only Dealer Group Equipped 

»Engineer, Fabricate 

nd Install Complete 

ystems ... Now the 

stablished and Effec- 

ve Selling Practice 

this Market. 


oing places” in residential air condi- 
bning is primarily a matter of HOW 
OROUGHLY your products are ac- 
pted by the warm air heating-dealer 
tractors of this Country. Build and 
ep a nation-wide dealer organization 
om among these KEY men and your 
les problem is licked. %, 
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Month - after - month advertising in ‘ 4 = 
MERICAN ARTISAN is the one Ss =. | Wholesalers 
foven way — the economical way — of 2. ters, sheets, &° 
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acturer® of a 
g eavipment: 


Reliable Statistics show that the reader 
dience of this leading publication includes 
aler-contractors now selling and installing 
Y FAR the large majority of all residential 
m@ Conditioning, warm air heating and small 
pmmercial cooling jobs (see photos above). 5” 1 
MERICAN ARTISAN dominates the ESTABLIGN’ ; 
arket! May we explain in detail? ; 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


itive words like “easier,” “fewer,” 
“quicker,” “cuts down,” “spreads far- 
ther,” “less gallonage,” “longer,” etc. 
—and no facts. 

‘Alcoa Aluminum Makes Truck 
Bodies Lighter to Haul More Payloads 
Cheaper.”” More comparative words. 

Carpenter “Free-machining” Stain- 
less Steels. 

Lincoln Shield-Arc Welding: “Pro- 
duces a Stronger, More Lasting Con- 
struction Faster, at Less Cost.” 


Armstrong Cork Products Com- 






tc tia 


Room THOMAS 
Bees) REGISTER 





THE BUYERS MASTER KEY. the buying moment 


pany: “Armstrong’s Corkoustic for 


noise-quieting and acoustical correc- 

tion.” 

Libbey - Owens - Ford Colorful 
Storefronts.”” Not “Glass,” mind you, 
but storefronts. That’s selling what 
the customer wants, instead of what 
you’ve got! 

Cast Iron Pipe: “Public Tax Saver 
No. 1.” 

C. The type that expresses some such 
point as broadness of line, emi- 
nence of company (sometimes a 
sales factor), etc. 








Largely alone, it pre- 
d—Established 1905 7 
sents advertising— 
any product) — to 
intending buyers @t 
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Trade Paper Direct 

Paid Circulation—A.B.C. Member Mail, etc., are rarely, 
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Long recognized as the outstanding 


GUIDE for PURCHASING AGENTS 


and used by them—/(largely alone) 





for “Where to Buy”’ direction, 


in most of the important industrial organizations—all lines, every- 
where in the U. S.—including nearly all members of all Associations 


of Purchasing Agents. 


AND HABITUALLY CONSULTED in each organization by all “Key” 


individuals who collaborate in pure 
De pts. 
Vers.—Dept. Heads—and all other 


Superintendents 


Laboratories 


‘hasing activities—F xecutives—Research 


Engineering Depts. — Production 


“KEY” men concerned with Industrial 


operation, investigation, specifying and buying. 








The Choice of 
TOP CLASS-American Industries 


Included among its users: 


In the over $10,000,000 class 
More than |,700 

In the over $ 1,000,000 class 
More than 5,000 

In the over $ 100.000 class 
More than 10,000 


See full details in A.B.C. Audit, sent upon 


After receiving various other Pur- 
chasing Guides, Directories, Collec- 
tive Catalogs, etc., sent them free of 
charge they satisfy the preference 
of all their Purchasing individuals, 
by ordering, and paying the substan- 
tial price of Thomas’ Register. 


request.—_THOMAS PUB. CO., NEW YORK 








Out of Thomas’ often means out of mind, 
at the Purchasing moment 
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Republic Steel: “Wider Sheets— 
Coils or Cut Lengths—Than Ever Be- 
fore Available.” 

Goetze Gasket and Packing Com- 
pany: “America’s Oldest and Largest 
Industrial Gasket Manufacturer.” 

Johns-Manville: “Industrial Insula- 
tion for every temperature . . . for 
every service condition.” 

Alemite: “World’s largest manufac- 
turer of lubrication products.” 

Century Electric Company: “One 
of the largest exclusive motor manu- 
facturers in the world.” (Why not 
underline “exclusive’’? ) 

Skilsaw, Inc.: “3 models—a size to 
fit every need!” 

Westinghouse uses a bottom slug 
which illustrates four products under 
the heading: “A few typical products 
from the complete line of Westing- 
house Electrical Equipment for the 
Food Industry.” 

“The Trend Today Is to GAS.” 

“Armstrong Traps: 1. Blast Traps 
for Low Pressure Heating. 2. Stand- 
ard Traps for General Service. 3. 
Forged Steel Traps for High Pressure.” 

Caterpillar Diesel Engines: “Nine 
Sizes—32 to 160 horsepower.” 

Crane Co. displays, somewhat the 
way Westinghouse does, a grouping of 
products. Crane also spots the follow- 
ing: ““99.9996551% of all Crane fit- 
tings are found fit.” 

D. The type that is purely clever and 
sometimes liable to discount for 
that reason. 

Acme Steelstrap: “Bound to Get 
There.” 

Iron Fireman (a slogan in itself): 
“The Machine that made Coal an 
Automatic Fuel.” 

Du Pont: “Use Neoprene when 
other materials fail.” 

Sherwin-Williams: “Save-Lite, the 
Plant Conditioning Paint.” 

Stanley Works: “Hardware for 
Carefree Doors.” 

E. Four Special Cases 

The lower left corner of a Reeves 
Pulley Company ad has a square re- 
verse plate carrying the words 
“REEVES SPEED CONTROL” and, 
in smaller type, “accurate, positive.” 
Then, strung out horizontally from 
this black square are three half-tones 
of Reeves equipment, under which is 
the line: “The 3 Basic Units in Mod- 
ern Reeves Line.” 

Barber-Colman Company also uses 
a reverse plate bearing the names of 
various products, but the interesting 
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thing about this is a huge arrow reach- 
ing down from above and pointing 
out “Hobbing Machines,” which is 
ilso the heading of the ad. 

In the “coupon corner” of a Buss 
Fuse spread appears a box headed 
Why Buss Fuses Don’t Blow Need- 
lessly.”” A hand holds up two cards, 
one reading “10 Features in the de- 
sign of the Fuse-Case help make it pos- 
; the other states, “The 


” 


sible 
Super-Lag development in the Fuse- 
Link completes the job.” 


Commendable Campaign 

Every once in awhile in our month- 
ly pursuit of good advertising a par- 
ticular campaign keeps winning our 
attention for consistently good work. 
Goodrich, Aluminum Co., Corning 
Glass are a few we’ve mentioned. Now 
we have another—Phillips Screw. 

The Phillips screw is certainly an 
advertising natural if ever there was 
one. Yet because of that very fact, it 
is the kind of a setup that advertising 
men can go awfully, awfully haywire 
on. With the perfect product there is 
ilways that tendency to scatter shot 
all over the lot, or to whip into com- 
parisons with streamlined trains, ‘The 
World of Tomorrow,” or other super- 
super examples of modernity. 





Actually and happily, however, the 
Phillips’ campaign has kept to the 
profitable business of education and 
selling and through a variety of ad- 
vertising techniques has projected the 
Phillips screw in the various directions 
of quality, time-saving, strength, ap- 
pearance, etc. A few sales reasons at 
1 time and with emphasis always on 
“Assembly Costs Cut 50%” which is, 





of course, the basic reason for buying. 

This is a coéperative campaign, and 
in its second year if our memory 
serves us right. It has not only kept 
going (which in itself is an achieve- 
ment for any coéperative campaign) 
but it has done its job intelligently 
and without playing tag after every 
guy who ever twirled a screwdriver. 
More power to Harry Mayoh, 
advertising manager, American 
Screw Company, who is in 
charge of advertising for the 
Phillips Licensees and George 
Frye of the James Thomas 












Chirurg agency who worked with 
him in building this commend- 
able campaign. 


Department Store Stuff 

Surefire way to break up advertis- 
ing monotony is to follow the old 
formula of a lot of little ads in one 
big ad. Just like the department stores 
have been doing successfully for years. 

Excellent example of this technique 
is a current Westinghouse spread “Can 
You Make Money Putting in the Low- 
est Bid?” This advertising is ad- 
dressed to electrical contractors and 
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Here are Four Space Baying Facts 


for your consideration when placing advertising to 


reach operating men in the manufacturing industries 


(1) IEN was started in 1933 -- - 
continues exclusive and 
unique in a field of its own 
--- originator and forerun- 
ner of a modern, more ef- 
fective publishing style. 


(2) IEN now reaches 51,707 
active plant operating men, 
all of whom have RE- 
QUESTED its regular re- 
ceipt as evidence of their 
use of it---for the always 
essential job of keeping 
posted on What’s New in 
industrial products being 
brought out for their use 
--- they read and use IEN to 
look for their current needs. 


(3) IEN proves its value and 
pays its way by newspaper 
make-up assurance of all 
the usual benefits of space 
advertising PLUS directly 
traceable inquiry evidence 
of consistently active sales 


promotion. 


(4) RESULT? IEN has hence 
been able to attain and hold 
outstanding leadership in 
the field of publications to 
reach industry as a whole 
---with more circulation 
and more advertisers than 
any other publication of 


similar circulation. 


Cost? Only $79 to $85 an issue for standard representation. 


A Factual Record that Speaks for Itself and for the “IEN Plan,” Available 
on Request 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Packaged Control 





is devoted to what they call (and 
nicely too) “‘Westinghouse Packaged 
Control.” After a bit of an introduc- 
tory note on the left hand page, the 
spread breaks up into four little ads 
covering four different control items. 
Each is well-handled and attractively 
arranged. Good enough from our 
point of view to give Harry For- 
rester, vice-president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland 
agency, some personal publicity 
if Editor McGraw will let us 
extend plaudits to another large 
advertiser. 

Link-Belt’s page, “Eight Examples 
of How Others Cut Costs with Link- 
Belt Conveyors” belongs in this group, 
too. It carries eight topnotch little 
case studies of Link-Belt conveyors at 
work saving money for people. Sharp 
headlines like “Saves 23 Hours” and 
“Cools Cookies” under small but ef- 
fective halftones are all tied together 
into a sales story with a paragraph 
each of “case” copy. 

Much the same order is Lyon Metal 
Product’s “Here’s How” page. The 
layout approach here is more from the 
“news” format but one large item plus 
five smaller ones with suitable pictures 
work into a page that gets the eye. 

General Electric uses the depart- 
ment store technique to advertise four 
different items in a page, “How to do 
it? Here are some recent G-E develop- 
ments that may help you.” Four little 
illustrations, headline and copy and of - 
fering further literature and informa- 
tion on each item advertised, secured 
conveniently with a coupon at the 
bottom of the page. 

Don’t overlook this technique. You 
can use it for a lot of different pur- 
poses: To consolidate several cam- 
paigns of small ads into a series of 
ads under that heading, complete with 
pages or spreads for a useful change 
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of pace; to help you out when your 
budget might be trimmed; to cover 
items in your line which have received 
little advertising attention in the past. 
And at least ten other good purposes 
which you will discover upon study. 


Testimonials 

Don’t let anyone tell you that the 
testimonial has outlived its useful- 
ness as an advertising force. True 
enough, it has been worked to death 
by poor taste, unimaginative use, 
over-emphasis, etc., but that doesn’t 
mean it’s killed for all time. People 
still put stock in what other people 
have found out about your product— 
particularly when the user is well- 
known, or a neighbor, or in a similar 
business. For instance. . 

Carrier Corp.—has an effective tieup 
with two well-known people and a 
popular show in its page, ‘Frederic 
March and Florence Eldridge say . . . 
‘It’s the American Way’.” Story goes 
on to tell how these two famous stars 
enjoy cool comfort in theatre and 
home because of . . . well, guess what? 

Thom pson-Bremer — manufacturers 
of Everlock Lock Washers get their 
story across short and sweet with three 
testimonials from well known auto- 
mobile racing drivers. Like—“What a 
test for EVERLOCKS! They held my 
car together perfectly.” That’s Wilbur 
Shaw talking. Or—‘I played safe and 
used EVERLOCK washers. They al- 
ways hold.” That’s Cliff Bergere. 
Nothing phony or exaggerated about 
those. 

Fairbanks, Morse—get the homely 
touch but a mighty effective touch 
with a testimonial from a dealer who 


Large Stocks... Uniform High Quality... 
Immediate Shipment . . . Principat products include— 


Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops and 
Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Zees. Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and Screw Stock. Strip 
Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fittings, Mechanical Tubing. 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, ete. Write for Stock List. Joseph T 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plantsat: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 





Mr. Swailes Speaking | 















FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS A 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





never had a dissatisfied customer. Ad 
reproduces a simple straightforward 
letter from Mr. Swailes (yes, that’s 
his name) Fairbanks, Morse dealer of 
Lone Tree, Iowa. Mr. Swailes’ picture 
is there, too, and he looks like a good- 
natured, hard-working, honest fellow. 
And, finally, F-M did exactly the 
right thing by heading this good ad, 
“Mr. Swailes Speaking.”’ For all that, 
someone deserves mention in this col- 
umn. Paul B. Terhune, Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago agency, have you time to 
stand up and take a bow? 
Boost-oFr-THE-MontH: To Keith 
J. Evans, the man responsible 
for the little Joseph T. Ryerson 
quarter page that rides along 
month after month minding its 
own business—which is “Ryerson 
Certified Steels—Large Stocks 
Uniform High Quality . . . Immediate 
Shipment.” Copy itemizes a dozen 
items and lists plants. For warehouse 
products (supported by other types of 
advertising) this kind of bread and 
butter stuff is all right. Certainly 
we've looked at as many business pa- 
pers as the next gent, maybe a few 
more, and we can still see that brush- 
lettered headline, “RYERSON CER- 
TIFIED STEELS” in our sleep. No, 
Junior, it won’t sell steel, but it will 
sure remind the boys who need alloy 
steel; tool steel; stainless; bars, hoops 
and bands; and forty-eleven other 
steel items in a heck of a hurry, that 
an outfit named Ryerson is right 
handy and easy to do business with. 
That’s worth a “Boost” any month. 
THE Copy CHASERS. 
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How far down the 

Product line does the 
ARCHITECT extend 
his authority ? 


There is no such thing as a minor part when it comes to the overall per- 
formance of a building. An owner can be just as annoyed by an unsatisfaciory 
window lock as he can by defective plumbing. 

Therefore the architect — with sole responsibility for the efficient perform- 
ance of the building as a whole — extends his authority just as far down the 
product line as he can. That means, of course, as far as he has been sold on 
what manufacturers make available. 

And that’s where advertising comes in! 

Advertising helps the building designer to maintain control over more 
of the products that make up his finished building. It helps him by telling 
him what each product does, what its advantages are, how it is used. 

And another brand name is included in the specifications. 

Architectural Record’s editorial pages tell the building designer what 
performance requirements are desirable today, what constitutes standard per- 
formance. The Record’s advertising pages tell him what products are available 
to meet those requirements — and how they do it. 

Advertisers in Architectural Record are selling architects down the line 


to their products. 
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Just as far down the line as he is SOLD 


F.W. DODGE 


I 


CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD e PUBLISHED BY F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
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THE ANSWER IS ALL 
READY NOW, FELLOWS 

To tHe Eprror: If six or eight 
tear sheets of the article “How to Get 
Good Position for Your Advertising” 
from your August issue are available, 
I should appreciate very much receiv- 
ing them. 

And the next time some advertising 
manager writes in suggesting that “the 
make-up man be boiled in oil over a 
slow fire” (oh, yes, I got that one re- 
cently), I'll send him a copy; it'll be 
so simple—and save my temper. 

( Miss ) E. A. Joni Ss, 

Make-Up Manager, The American 

City Magazine, New York. 
vvwy 
CARE NEEDED IN 
SHIPPING PLATES 

To tHE Eprror: Congratulations 
to “Business Paper Make-up Man” on 
his article, “How to Get Good Posi- 
tion for Your Advertising,” appear- 
ing in your August number. Such in- 
formation as he gives I hope will in- 
terest advertising managers and en- 
lighten them on the make-up man’s 
troubles. 

There is another problem with 
which the production manager has to 
contend—that is, the shipment of 
plates by advertisers so that they ar- 
rive in good condition at the publish- 
ers. Few advertising men realize the 
importance of the proper packing of 
plates, and I hope some time someone 
will write an informing article on this 
subject. 

H. E. Gray, 
Production Manager, Machinery, 
New York. 
vvwy 
MORE CARE NEEDED IN 
MEDIA SELECTION 

To tHe Eprror: Keith J. Evans 
deserves a bouquet for his fine article 
“How Best to Use Business Papers” 
in your July issue. It is all good. I'd 
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like to say “Amen” to his statement, 
“Selection of a list of magazines . 
too often receives only superficial at- 
tention.” 

Those of us who abhor “high-pres- 
sure” space selling, the use of inflated 
market statistics, and who work on a 
theory of service to the subscriber 
and the advertiser are too often dis- 
illusioned by the selection based on 
high-pressure tactics and false market 
claims; or on a selection started and 
finished in a few days, based on old 
circulation figures, and impressions 
obtained in by-gone days. 

A. G. WINKLER, 
Air Conditioning & Oil Heat, 
New York. 
, VY 
COPY TECHNIQUE 
FOR FRONT COVERS 

To tHE Copy Cnasers: A lot of 
valuable and expensive space is being 
sold on the front covers of business 
papers in various fields to advertisers 
who apparently can be intelligent 





about advertising—until they get on 


a front cover. Then they seem to get 
stage fright, or something, because 


Engineering and 
Mining Journal 





the ineffectiveness of most front cov- 
er ads is, in our opinion, tragic. 

We think two cardinal points 
should be observed in preparing ad- 
vertising for the front cover of a 
business paper: First, treat it like a 
poster; and if your subject won’t lend 
itself to this treatment, then stay off 
the cover. Second, confine your sell- 
ing message to a simple, basic selling 
idea which can be caught and retained 
in a few seconds, because that’s all the 
time you'll get from a reader intent 
on what’s inside. 

In a few days you should get Engi- 
neering (~ Mining Journal’s annual 
Enterprise Number, featuring the 
well-known Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
operations (you do get E@MJ, we 
hope). One of our clients has the 
front cover—and our necks are out, 
wondering if you think the copy and 
space are handled as they should be on 
a front cover. We do not remember 
having read any ideas in “O K As In- 
serted” on this subject, and would be 
glad to see it covered. 

A. T. CLirton, Jr. 
W. S. Warner Company, 
San Francisco. 
7 ¢ 9 
HOW THE CCA 
AUDITS CIRCULATION 

To tHE Eprror: In the July issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING on page 
24 in an article written by Keith J. 
Evans, of Inland Steel Company, two 
statements are made. The first is ques- 
tionable, while the second is debatable. 

The first statement, which I ques- 
tion, appears in the fourth paragraph 
on page 24. Mr. Evans says that a 
CCA audit report rannot be as accur- 
ate as an ABC report and makes this 
assertion on the assumption that there 
is no contractual relationship — be- 
tween a publisher and a recipient. 

While it is a fact that no contrac- 
tual relationship exists, and therefore 
I have no controversy with Mr. Evans 
on this score, I do not admit his con- 
clusion. It is a fallacy to assume that 
any audit can be based entirely upon 
pieces of paper which purport to be 
orders or contracts from a subscriber 
to a publisher. This presupposes that 
the contracts or pieces of paper can 
be traced directly to the subscriber, 
either through his admission or by 
means of an outside personal check 
into each so-called contract. These 
original orders or contracts may form 
an interesting exhibit, or a part of 
audit proof, but are only sustaining 
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THAN MEETS THE EYE 


We suggest that you plan now to 
attend the N. I. A. A. convention, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
September 20-23. While there use 
our booth (No. 57) as a meeting 


place with your friends. 








THERE’S MOKE 


Purchase orders are simply the concrete evidence of successful sales 
efforts. Behind purchase orders lie the “whys and wherefores” 
of selection. 

Design executives, chief engineers and designers are the men whose 
responsibilities include selection of parts, materials, methods and 
finishes. They are the men who originally determine quality, type 
and in most instances tradename or maker of purchased require- 


ments. But their names rarely appear on purchase orders. 


It is these men your sales messages must convince. MACHINE 
DESIGN reaches them . . . 30,000 of them . in more than 7,600 
different machinery manufacturing plants. 

Your advertising messages in MACHINE DESIGN directed to these 
specifying authorities in your primary markets will pave the way 
for more of those all-important purchase orders. 

May we have our representative give you all the facts, or would you 


prefer that we send them by mail? 


MACHINE DESIR 


{ Penton Publication 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Penton Building 


CLEVELAND 


110 E. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 
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documents for more basic statistics. 

Our instructions to our auditors 
comprise a sixteen-page booklet of 
small type so it would be futile for 
us to detail our entire procedure here- 
in. Our audits embrace a large num- 
ber of facts and figures, which may 
be divided roughly into four divisions: 

First, we are interested in the pur- 
chase of basic supplies pertaining to 
circulation. Namely, the amount of 
paper used in the magazine and for 
wrappers or envelopes. The number 
of stencils purchased, and in this 
category we investigate inserts, special 
folders, varnishing of covers, special 
bindings, etc. In the matter of mag- 
azine paper purchased, we carry a per- 
petual inventory which must fit in 
with the printer’s records. 

As a second general division, we 
consider the printing bills and fre- 
quently trace run tickets. We com- 
pare bindery figures with production. 
We also consider records showing the 
number of wrappers printed and ad- 
dressed. 

In our third category we carefully 
analyze post office receipts, which can 
not include any mailing except CCA 
publications. On this point we also 
keep an inventory showing post office 
balances as evidenced by mailings and 
supported by cancelled vouchers paid 
to the postmaster. 

Fourth, we have conventional sten- 
cil files used by the publisher for ad- 
dressing the magazine. It may be ar- 
gued that the publisher might use 
some other list for mailing than the 
stencils admitted for the audit. How- 
ever, in making our audit we are con- 
cerned not only with stencils submit- 
ted to us, but also any other stencils 
which the publisher may have, and 
we usually find a satisfactory explana- 
tion, not particularly from the pub- 
lisher, but from those in charge of the 
stencils. 

Fifth, we have the publisher’s rec- 
ords from which he gives his print or- 
ders and upon which he bases his pro- 
duction. 

Sixth, we have the personnel in the 
circulation departments. No one of 
these factors is sufficient or decisive 
in itself. Each one has its place in a 
complete picture, and all factors are 
weighed and balanced against each 
other. The final results unquestion- 
ably indicate truth or falsity of the 
statistics submitted by the publisher; 
errors, if any, may be eliminated and 
averages obtained which are correct 
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Herbert V. Mercready is master of the situa- 
tion whether you spell it Sales or Sails. The 
manager of packaged goods sales, Magnus 
Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J., and 
Mrs. Mercready vacationed at Lake George 


within an error of less than two per 
cent. 

Every CCA auditor has had many 
years’ experience in publishing and in 
auditing, and before a CCA audit is 
released it has been given both a fac- 
tual and common sense analysis which 
guarantees its correctness. It is for 
this reason that I say a CCA audit re- 
port is accurate. 

In a following paragraph Mr. Ev- 
ans states that most advertisers prefer 
paid circulation when it can be se- 
cured. It is outside my province to 
debate this point with Mr. Evans, 
since it has no bearing upon CCA. I 
can only say that we have approxi- 
mately 130 publications, the large ma- 
jority of which have been in exist- 
ence many years. A majority of these 
magazines also carry a representative 
amount of advertising. As a matter 
of fact, my opinion is that a fairly 
large number lead their competitors in 
the paid field by an ample margin. 

FRANK L. AvVERy, 
Managing Director, Controlled Cir- 
culation Audit, Inc., New York. 





Advertising Typographers to 
Hold Thirteenth Convention 


The Advertising Typographers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., will hold its Thir- 
teenth Annual Convention, Sept. 25-28, at 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York. Among 
the speakers will be Frederic R. Gamble, 
executive secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies; Walter 
Huxley, type designer, Huxley House, 
New York; and George A. Vogel, man- 
ager of cost and accounting bureau, New 
York Employing Printers’ Association, Inc. 


Wolf Promoted by U. S. Gypsum 


The U. S. Gypsum Company, Chicago, 
has named Marland Wolf as advertising 
manager, to succeed F. R. Babcock, re- 
signed. Mr. Wolf was formerly assistant 
advertising manager and sales promotion 
manager of the company. 


Industrial 
expositions 


Sept. 11-13. Technical Association of The 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Sept. 14-17. National Association of 
Foremen, Pittsburgh, Pa. Clapp @ 
Poliak, 232 Madison Ave., New York. 

Sept. 20-23. Radio Engineering Show— 
Institute of Radio Engineers, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 330 West 
42nd St., New York. 

Sept. 20-23. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 

Sept. 25-Oct. 7. Fifth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, 480 Lexington Ave. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron and Steel Exposition— 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Pittsburgh. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Oct. 2-5. National Contract Hardware 
Association, New York. 921 Fulton 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 2-6. National Restaurant Assocz 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 9-12. National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Philadelphia. c/o H. 
B. Frazer, 250 N. 1lith St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Oct. 9-12. International Municipal Signal 
Association, Inc., Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 7 East 42nd 
St., New York. 

Oct. 10-13. U. S. Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 616 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Oct. 15. National Auto Show—Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, New 
York. General Motors Building, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Oct. 16-20. National Association of Pub- 
lic School Business Officials, Cincin- 
nati, O. 341 S. Bellefield Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Oct. 17-19. American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 17-19. Bridge & Building Supply- 
men’s Association, American Railway 
Bridge & Building Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 900 W. 18th St., Chicago. 

Oct. 21-30. National Dairy Show, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San 
Francisco. 308 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 22-27. American Welding Society, 
Chicago. 33 West 39th St., New York. 

Oct. 23. Wire Association, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 17 East 42nd St., New 
York. 

Oct. 23-27. National Metal Congress & 
Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 24-26. Railway Electric Supply 
Mfgs. Association, Chicago, Ill. 600 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 13-17. National Hotel Exposition, 
New York. 221 W. 7th St., New 
York. 

Dec. 4-9, 1939. Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York. 
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HELP THEM GET RID OF 
THE WIM-WAMS ¢« e@ e« 


Time and again your salesmen bring orders into being, 
only to have them killed by someone they can’t get to 
see. It may be some inaccessible executive who knifes 
the orders. Again it’s some hard-to-reach man in the 


plant or the office whose opinion carries weight. No 


USE THIS 
The crimes committed by the “unreachables” who kill sales 
because they don’t know your story are, like most crimes, 
due to faulty education. A.B.P. publications, edited for the 
“unreachables,” as well as for the men your salesmen can 
see, provide an economical means of cultivating all of the 
buying powers in virtually every field you sell. 

A.B.P. publications are invited to the desks and homes 


»f the men who have “arrived” ...to the shops, offices 


i-B-P 


J 
matter who kills the sales . . . it is costly for you, and a 
constant mental hazard for your salesmen. 

You can help to reduce the mortality rate of sales. 
Cultivate all of the people who influence purchases in 
your markets. Get your story to the men your sales- 
men can’t reach. Talk to them in terms of their own 


self-interest; through the business papers that talk 


their language. 
GCHOST-GETTER 
and homes of those who want to get ahead. These men pay 


they have confidence. 


subscription cash to obtain the counsel of editors in whom 
Your advertising in the 
A.B.P. publications that 


reach the men your salesmen l iff 
a, 


4 


can’t see will help to banish 


the ghosts of m urdered sales. 





The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards Proved reader interest in 


4LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL-MARKS OF KNOWN VALUED 


and publishing integrity terms of paid circulation 


f ) 369 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK ABC) 
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tandard 7x10 


I izes 

Industrial Group 1939 1938 
Aero Digest eceeceeccoes §*95 $*74 
American Builder & Building 

ee eT ree ey 65 56 
American Machinist (bi-w)..184 154 
Architectural Forum ...... 64 95 
Architectural Record ...... 65 64 

Automotive Industries 

PT w+shkinveseeas ; 68 60 
EE isos eke we eee eae 66 60 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) .... 94 95 
Brick & Clay Record ...... 18 *16 
Bus Transportation ...... §120 52 
Ceramic Industry ; 38 33 
Chemical & Metallurgical En 

eT ee LOO 104 
Civil Engineering ........ 18 15 
Coal ED, a a 57 54 
Contectioners Journal seee 28 32 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (83x12) .. 65 53 
LE ~excaondiandeaewes 93. 72 
Diesel Power & Diesel Trans 

POCEATION = ccc ccccess 5 35 
Diesel Progress (84x11) 26 32 
Electric Light & Power.... 50 41 
Electrical South.......... $21 15 
Electrical West .......... 33 3] 
Electrical World (w)...... 121 113 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

a ee on ae 110 91 
Engineering News Record 

, ee 190 138 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ....c..ce- 77 71 
Food Industries .......... 56 52 
ee ee 32 37 
Gas Age (bi-ew) ........ 48 51 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

ae eee 49 44 
Heating & Ventilating Maga 

Rt éebekesaceenee ee 18 18 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 

Blue Book (44x6! 2) os 119 103 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions).. 9] 89 
Industrial Power (414x635) 55 48 
The Iron Age (w)........ 318 *226 
Re JD cccaceavcs 45 43 
Machine Design ..... a 58 40 
Machinery ......... cide: CR 103 
Manufacturers Record .... 37 36 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

et PO ew euwcsesee 63 49 
Mechanical Engineering .. 29 22 
Metal Industry .......... 37 31 
Metal Progress .......... 60 56 
Metals and Alloys........ 43 31 
| 8 wy, eee eee 100 78 
fo eee 55 57 
Modern Machine Shop 

(44x64) oo 0c cccceee. 122114 
National Petroleum News 

Tn éche acaba ons = x99 11] 
National Provisioner (w).. 84 89 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

eee. x*222 *201 
Oil Weekly CWP steeeses 131 169 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper World.....cccc:; 49 51 
The Paper Mill .......... 62 64 
Paper Trade Journal (w). . |! *x106 *84 
Pencil Points ...cccccecs 39 31 
Pe tT RE ccwiaacceces 41 43 
Power eeeceeeeeeeseeseoes 143 119 


McCarty Has Peerless Pump 

The account of the Peerless Pump Di 
vision of Food Machinery Corporation, 
Los Angeles, has been placed with the 
McCarty Company of the same city 


60 


ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR AUGUST ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 





nd have 
neh type page 
Pages 
1939 1938 
Power Plant Engineering.. 60 55 
Practical Builder (10x15) 1] 5 
CN ge ae wee ee 29 36 
Product Engineering ...... 73 48 
Products Finishing 
(444x644) .ncccccccees 22 10 
Railway Age (w)........ 103 $132 
Railway Purchases & Stores 27 53 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer ...-.cccecce 84 84 
Roads & Streets ........ 36 38 
Southern Power Journal.... 41 31 
Steel at sptenkens aeae 150 145 
Telephone Engineer ...... 20 24 
Telephony (w) .........- *64 *69 
Te TEE se cadences 75 68 
Water Works & Sewerage... 3] 28 
Water Works Engineering 
CE | écanctecaceness $98 $65 
Welding Engineer ........ 18 16 
Western Construction News 64 66 
The Wood Worker eseeee 41 32 
Wood - Working Machinery 
COUNTED cecncscucdes 48 *45 
co eee 5 eimiecar eter 5.541 4,999 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 57 48 
American Druggist ...... 48 38 
American Exporter ....... 157 171 
Automobile Trade Journal. . 33 22 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 110 87 
Building Supply News 3 22 
Commercial Car Journal 79 48 
Domestic Engineering .... 60 55 
Electrical Merchandising 
| ed re re *27 
Farm Implement News 
OO Sr rrr ee 62 46 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 78 77 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key 
ree a ee 85 83 
Mida's Criterion .......... 9 16 
OT Sere ere 62 59 
Motor Age ee2ecdecoeaensedces 42 31 
Motor World Wholesale. . 65 47 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
DEE dscpunestetanes 30 32 
Sheet Metal Worker eeeece "44 *42 
Southern Automotive Jour 
NN aaa ad ae Si ctr cig: a 35 25 
Southern Hardware ...... 36 29 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 57 51 
EE Siac ab aebeaal dws 1,219 1,056 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034x 
Co errr yer Tere 67 75 
American Funeral Director 42 42 
American Restaurant ...... 34 32 
Hospital Management 13 8 
Hotel Management ...... 30 36 
Modern Hospital ......... 72 65 
Nation's Schools ........ 20 i8 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 
TEE sca dancnderes 9] 84 
Restaurant Management 27 32 
Trafhe World (w) ...... 55 54 
ND. Site ac ot aaa dae 45] 446 
§Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 
fied advertising xLast issue estimated 


Five issues. 


Miesem Advanced 


Albert Miesem, formerly director of 
sales, has been appointed vice president in 
charge of sales of Rosalin Flexible Lacquer 
Co., Elizabeth, N J. 


Advertising in Business 
Papers Up 10.92°/, in August 


@ ADVERTISING in business 
papers made further gains in August 
issues mounting to 10.92 per cent 
above similar issues a year ago. The 
gain in July was 9.6 per cent. Last 
month’s advance brought the standing 
of the 108 publications included in 
the tabulation within 1.23 per cent 
of volume carried in the first eight 
months of 1938. 

Seventy-seven papers in the indus- 
trial group carried 10.84 per cent 
more business in August issues this 
year than last, but 2.14 per cent less 
for the comparable eight - month 
period. 

The trade group of twenty-one 
papers improved their position for 
both the month and the period to 
date with a gain of 15.43 per cent for 
August issues and a 3.6 per cent in- 
crease for the first eight months of 
1939. 

Ten papers in the class group regis- 
tered a 1.12 per cent gain for the 
month and reduced their loss for the 
period to 2.97 per cent. 

In last month’s tabulation the July, 
1939, figures for Domestic Engineer- 
ing should have read 48 pages instead 
of 43 pages. 





Packaging Institute 
To Meet Oct. 19-20 


The Packaging Institute, Inc., will hold 
its first annual meeting Oct. 19-20 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. The 
Institute which is comprised of a packag- 
ing production division, machinery and 
supplies division, will also consider the 
formation of a designers division. 

It is the purpose of the meeting to 
bring together all factors in the packaging 
industry for the purpose of adopting a 
program of work for the industry as a 
whole, in the interest of better packaging. 
The Institute is concerned wholly with 
the technical advancement and aspects of 
packaging—not commercial or other in- 
dividual problems of the numerous product 
and specialized groups which comprise its 
membership, and therefore does not in- 
tend to duplicate the function of existing 
organizations which serve these groups. 


Direct Mail Meeting, 
Sept. 27-29, at New York 


“Direct Mail as a Management Tool” 
is to be the theme of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association convention to be 
held in New York Sept. 27-29. Willard 
M. Kiplinger, president of Kiplinger Wash 
ington Agency, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Others on the program are 
L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager, 
Flintkote Company and the DMAA presi- 
dent, and E. J. Poag, assistant general 
sales manager, Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation. 
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Textile World 
does the bal- 


anced publish- 


ing job required 


by the textile 
industry from 
every angle—ed- 
itorial, circula- 


tion, advertising. 





Nf of Textile World's 1939 bul- 

a @. yg letins to the advertising fra- 

ternity —to give you high- 

spots of the textile field, and of Textile World, 

the industry's most useful magazine’’— This 

Particular bulletin is designed (1) to invite early 

space reservation for your advertisement in the 

especially important November issue,.and (2) to 

serve as a “‘copy memo" for your agency or 
copy department. 

















MODERATION 


FOR PROFIT 


will be theme of 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OR MANY MONTHS Textile World has been waging a seven- 

point thought-provoking campaign™ in its editorial pages 

aimed to make textile mill men conscious of the things 
that must be done if operations are to show profits. 

Point 7—*Modernization”—one of the most important planks 
in the program—one in which equipment and supply manufac- 
turers in the field have as keen an interest as the mills them- 
selves — has become of such vital importance to the establish- 
ments in this industry that to meet the demand for a complete 
presentation of the subject, the editors of Textile World have 
made this plank the theme of the November issue 

Which, coupled with the annual mill engineering “check-up” 
which the industry has come to expect in Textile World’s Novem- 





ber issues, will make this issue unquestionably the outstanding 


issue of the year — 


An issue in which every manufacturer aiming to 
get his full share of the business placed by the 
active mills of the country will wish to be ade- 
quately represented. 

The setting will be ideal for copy which features ability to 
help textile mills reduce costs — improve product — cut cor- 
ners; which shows, in other words, how the advertised product 
or service fits into the modernization picture. 

For, as the reader will look to the reading pages for ideas 
on modernization, he will look to the advertising pages for 
ideas on “what with” to modernize. 

We suggest therefore that you gear your “copy” in this issue 
to the editorial theme in order to cash in to the greatest extent 
on the modernization study which the editorial treatment of 
the subject will stimulate. 

This November issue will be anxiously awaited by the entire 
industry — it will be carefully studied — it will be constantly 
referred to. 

To assure “best possible” location for your advertisement in 
this issue, will you advise us, please, at your earliest opportu- 


nity what space to reserve for you. 


* Would you like a copy of Textile World's edito- 


rial giving the details of this seven-point program? 


World @ 


PUBLICATION 


& Textile 


A McGRAW-HILL 


n 49 10 ~— eee ae New York. N 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 26] 


Market Research 


question the potential market was 
large enough to justify a program of 
long-term and large-scale sales promo- 
tion, with the expectation of develop- 
ing a quite satisfactory volume of 
production. 

The survey also indicated the par- 
ticular fields in which sales promotion 
should first be undertaken, and the 
methods which would best 
conform to the practices and the needs 


selling 


of those fields, and thereby minimize 
sales resistance. 

I cite this particular survey be- 
cause it is an illustration of a mar- 
ket study which presents a problem 
of statistical research, rather than a 
problem of consumer tastes or pref- 
erences. In many market studies, ma- 
jor emphasis is laid upon what people 
think, how people feel, and how they 
react toward a product. In this case 
major emphasis was laid upon deter- 
mination of the extent to which a 
certain type of equipment was being 
used, and would be used in the future, 
in all fields of American industry. In 
short, it was practically necessary to 
take an inventory of all of the inter- 
nal combustion engine using equip- 
ment in the country. Knowing where 
to turn for facts and figures of this 
sort, and how to assemble and analyze 
this type of statistics, represents a 
highly specialized angle of market 
study. 

A concluding example of market 
study is selected as an_ illustration 
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@ CONTINUING its practice of is- 
suing a calendar in mid-year the 
American Meter Company last month 
distributed its current twelve-sheet to 
a select list of 7,500 customers and 
prospects. Noteworthy is the rein- 
statement of the past month, which 
was omitted last year on the thought 
that no one ever had occasion to refer 
This proved 


to be a mistaken idea and this year’s 


to the preceding month. 


calendar carries past, present and fu- 
ture months on each sheet. The com- 
pany has also found that the unusual 
time of issuing a calendar has re- 
sulted favorably in acceptance and 
display. 

The pages of the calendar are 10'2 
x30 inches in size, printed on a heavy 
white stock in red and black, with a 
screen giving a gray tone for a third 
While each page carries the 
company’s trade mark and name, its 
address does not appear. The print- 
ing was done by the “optak” process, 
Hatch, the 
company’s advertising counsel, where- 
by the use of black ink mixed with a 


color. 


according to George E. 


of an investigation which gave a 
doubtful rather than a positive answer. 
This case is used to make plain that 
the purpose of a market study is not 
to paint the lily.. The purpose of a 
market study is to get the facts. 

A company manufacturing safes 
designed a household safe which might 
be incorporated in and made part of 
a standard piece of household furni- 
ture, such as a side-board. The ques- 
tion was—would there be a market 
for such an item? 

The market study took the form of 
interviews with men in the furniture 
departments of department stores— 
men who, as a matter of daily routine 
were familiar with the ttates, pref- 
erences and needs of people buying 
furniture for their homes. 

The men interviewed showed little 
enthusiasm over the idea of a home 
safe such as the one in question. One 
particularly interesting angle brought 
to light in the survey was the fact 
that many people objected to the idea 
of keeping anything of value in locked 
drawers or safes in their homes, be- 
cause this was merely an invitation to 
thieves to break the locks open, and 
thereby ruin the furniture. 

The study showed furthermore that 


Experiences with a Mid-Year Calendar 


brown toner enables reproduction of 
illustrations with one impression which 
is considered comparable to duotone 
process used on previous issues. 

The photographic illustrations are 
dramatic shots by Robert Yarnall 
Richie showing the manufacture and 
testing of the company’s products. 
The annual calendar appropriation for 
art work over a period of two years 
has paid for more than 100 fine ex- 
amples of industrial photography and 
as a by-product of the calendar work 
they have furnished good material for 
giving dramatic interest to the com- 
pany’s technical bulletins, publication 
advertising and its industrial exhibits 
as well. In the latter work, effective 
results have been secured by mounting 
on sheets of luminous Bakelite, trans- 
parencies made from the photograph 
negatives and lighting them from the 
back as was done at the company’s 
exhibit at the Power Show. 

Calendars serve a useful function 
in the advertising program and there 
is still time to produce one for the 
coming year. 


there was little public demand for any 
particular place or method of house- 
hold safekeeping—due largely to the 
growing popularity of bank safe de- 
posit boxes. Yet experienced furni- 
ture retailers interviewed did not go so 
far as to say that the project was en- 
tirely without merit. 

As a result of the lukewarm recep- 
tion given to the idea, the recommen- 
dation was made to the company that 
samples of their proposed product be 
built and displayed at the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart—with further ac- 
tion depending upon the reception 
there given to the idea. 

The outcome was that the company 
abandoned the idea, due to the little 
interest displayed by the market. 

There is no magic or mystery about 
market study. It is simply an appli- 
cation of the old principle, “Look 
before you leap.” It involves pains- 
taking and detailed work; but it has 
saved many a company many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

What does the market want? Some 
people learn the hard way. Others try 
to discover in advance what people 
prefer, and so anticipate the market. 
This means market study—and in our 
experience, it likewise means profits. 
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In October, COTTON will publish its 
5th biennial Modern Equipment and 
Process Number. This issue will present 
to the mills the new equipmenr, proc- 
esses and services developed for the 
textile industry during the past 2 years. 
Advertising in this important Reference 
Number will completely blanket textile 
buyers throughout the country. Last 
forms close September 24th. 


> 


be first substantial installation in America of modern long 
draft spinning frames using sleeve spindles with paper tubes instead 
of the customary steel spindles with conventional wooden bobbins is 
currently being completed at a prominent Southern mill and is typical 
of present-day modernization. The first story of this important 
modernization project appears exclusively in the September issue 


of COTTON. 


Modern equipment and operating efficiency have always paid rewards 
in the textile industry. However there has never been as much incen- 
tive as now for the mills to realize fully the capacities of their plants, 
in order to off-set increasing costs brought about by the Wage and 
Hour Law. The standard shorter week and higher wages make modern 


machinery and equipment a necessity. 


COTTON'S service to the textile industry is two-fold — it carries to 
its 11,500 readers outstanding examples of the success of moderniza- 
tion programs. It serves its advertisers by creating an interest on 
the part of the mills for the equipment and supplies necessary for 


plant modernization. 


OR «iy ay a OD 


Serving the Textile Industries 


A W.R.C. SMITH PUBLICATION GRANT BLDG -- ATLANTA, GA. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 43] 


Editorial Awards 


vertisers Association, Friday afternoon, 
Sept. 22. The presentations will be 
made by Francis O. Wyse, advertis- 
ing manager, Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
chairman of the Jury, and past presi- 
dent of the N.LA.A. 

In addition to Mr. Wyse, other 
members of the Jury were H. H. Sim- 
mons, director of advertising and sales 
promotion, Crane Co.; Wallace Meyer, 
vice-president, Reincke-Ellis- Young- 
green & Finn, Inc.; W. H. Evans, 
president, Evans Associates, Inc.; and 
Otto M. Forkert, in charge of design 
and layout, Cuneo Press, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s awards 


for editorial achievement constitute 
the only recognition being given to 
business paper editors for outstanding 
work, distinguishable from routine. 
The awards were established last year 
for the purpose of publicity acknowl- 
edging the accomplishments in these 
channels as a matter of encourage- 
ment to their efforts to maintain and 
improve the high quality of service 
rendered by business papers to their 
readers and advertisers. A First Award 
and two Awards of Merit will be 
made in each of the five classifica- 


tions. Complete details of the Jury’s 


decision will be published in these 
pages next month. 

Following is a list of the publica- 
tions which entered the competition, 
with the classifications in which they 
participated indicated: 

Aero Digest, 1, 2 

Air Conditioning & Oil Heat, 1, 2. § 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News, 2 
The American Agency Bulletin, 1, 2. 

4.5 
The American Automobile, 2 
American Bicyclist, 2 
American Forests, 1 
American Independent Baker, 1 
American Machinist, 1 
The American Printer, 3 
The American Swedish Monthly, 1 
The Architectural Forum, § 
Architectural Record, 3 
Automatic Heat & Air Conditioning, 5 
Automotive Industries, 1, 2, 5 
The Bakers Technical Digest, 

Banker & Tradesman, 1, 2 

Bar & Grill Journal, 1, 2 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 2 

Boot and Shoe Recorder, 1 

Brewery Age 3 

Bus Transportation, 3 

Canadian Baker and Confectioner, 1, 
, 

‘anadian 
rant, 1 

tanadian Machinery, § 

Janning Age, 3. 

Jarpet Trade Review, 1. 

Chain Store Age, 4. 

Chemical © Metallurgical Engineering, 

a 


~ 


Hotel Review and Restau- 


~~ ne 
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The Commercial Photographer, 5 

Commercial West, 1 

Cotton, 1. 

Crockery & Glass Journal, 1 

D and W, 1. 

Diesel Pou eT and Diesel 
tion, 2 

Domestic Engineering, 1 

Dress Accessories, 1, 2, 4. 

Drug Merchandising, 1 

The Earth Mover and Road Builder, 1. 

Editor © Publisher, 4 

Electrical South, 1 

Electrical World, 2, 4, 5 

Electrotypers > Stereotypers Bulletin, 2. 

Factory Management and Maintenance, 
Ss = 

Farm Machinery and Equipment, 4. 

Flooring, 1, 4 

Food Industries 

Forbes, 1, 2, 5 

The Furniture Warehouseman, 1, 3 

The Glass Packer, ] 

Gloves, 1, 2, 3, 4, § 

The Greater Nebraskan, 2 

Grocer-Graphic, 1, 3 

Hand Bag Buyer, 3 

Hardware Age, 1, 2 

Hardware and Metal, 1, 

Hardware Trade, 2 

Hide and Leather, 1, 2 

Hotel Management, 1, 3 

The Hotel Monthly l 

House Furnishing Review, 2 

The Ice Cream Trade Journal 

Importers Guide, 5 

Industrial Equipment News, 1 

Ingenieria Internacional, 1 

The Inland Printer, 1, 2 

Instruments, 1, 2 

The Insurance Field, 5 

The Iron Age, 2 

Machinery, l 

Manufacturers Record, 1 

Marketing, 1 

Mechanization, 1, 3 

Men's Wear Merchandising, 1 

Metal Industry, 2 

Metal Progress ca 

Metals and Alloys, 1, 2, 3, § 

Michigan Contractor & Builder, 1 

Michigan Investor, 1, 3 

Mill Supplies, 2 

Modern Advertising, 5 

Modern Brewer, 1 

Modern Lithography, 1, 2, 

Monumental News, 3 

Motor Age, 3 

Motorship and Diesel Boating, 2 

National Real Estate Journal, 1 

Nation's Business, 1, 4 

The Nation's Schools 1 

The Optical Journal, 1 

The Pacific Builder and Engineer, 3 

The Packer, 5 

Paper Industry and Paper World, 1, 2 

Pencil Points, 1, 3 

The Pennsylvania Medical Journal, § 

The Photo Engravers Bulletin, 2, 3 

Popular Aviation, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Popular Photography, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Poultry Supply Dealer, 3 

Power, 3 

Power Plant Engineering, 1, 2, 

Presto Music Times, 1, 2, 3, 4, 

Printing, 4 

The Professional Photographer, 5 

Public Safety, 1, 2, 3 

Public Works, 1 

Radio News, a. 

Railway Age, 1, 2, 4 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, 2, 5. 

The Retail Executive, 2 

Roads and Streets, 2. 

Sanitary Engineer, 1, 5 

The Schemer, 2. 

Showmen’s Trade Review, 1. 

The Southern Banker, 1, 3. 
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Southern Power and Industry, 5. 

Southwest Hardware and Implement 
Journal, 1. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 2, 3. 

Steel, 1. 

Supervision Magazine, 4, 5. 

Textile World, 1, 2, 3, 5. 

Toilet Requisites, 1. 3, 5 

Transit Journal, 3, 4. 

Women's Wear Daily, 1. 

Wood-Working Machinery, 5 


Preferences in Type Faces 
Shown by Survey 


Older type faces for heads and new 
faces for body type are preferred by 
readers of house organs, according to a 
survey conducted by members of the 
Industrial Editors’ Association of Chicago 
among their readers in conjunction with 
the Business Journalist. 

Bodoni ranked first for heads with 194 
points and Goudy second with 191, al- 
though it’s explained that Goudy varies 
with different foundries and all Goudy 
may not be as popular as that submitted 
in the survey. Stymie bold ranked third 
with 185 points; Cheltenham fourth with 
154 points; Ebar fifth with ninety-six 
points; Bodino ultra bold sixth with 
sixty-six points, and Stymie extra heavy 
bold last with fifty-nine points. The low 
score of the bold types is offered as evi- 
dence of their lack of popularity 

The body type score indicated the 
value of research on reader types by de- 
signers. Ionic, the new scientifically de- 
signed face, ranked first with a score of 
254 points, Modern and Old Style tying 
for second with 196 points, and Bodoni 
(not Bodoni Book) last with 183 points 

It is to be noted that although Goudy 
and Cheltenham are not generally in 
favor with editors, they ranked high, 
proving that an editor's preference is not 
necessarily his readers’. 

Pictures received the highest score with 
168 points in a further survey made on 
preferences of editorial features of em- 
ploye magazine readers. Articles on 
changes in company policy ranked second 
with 147 points; articles about employes 
ranked third with ninety-five followed 
closely by stories on new processes or 
equipment with a score of ninety-one 
Promotions or transfers came next with 
eighty-five; interesting hobbies, sixth with 
a score of sixty; then articles about execu- 
tives: fifty-four; technical articles about 
the company, forty-nine; technical articles 
about the industry, twenty-three; person- 
als or gossip about people in the com- 
pany, sixteen, and last, safety stories with 
a score of fifteen. 


Broeder Gets Modart and 
Valley Electric Corporation 


Clifford L. Broeder Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, has secured the accounts of 
Medart Company, St. Louis manufac 
turer of power transmission equipment, and 
the Valley Electric Corporation. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used 


Kellogg Advances Billington 


H. E. Billington, general sales manager, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago, since 1931, has been made execu- 
tive vice-president, a newly created posi- 
tion. The elevation of the head of the 
sales department to executive vice-presi- 
dent is an indication of the trend of ele- 
vating sales executives to major offices in 
business and industry. 
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Chestnut & 56th Streets 


A NATION-WIDE INDUSTRY* 


The Automotive Industry manufactures in 45 states, and 
buys in 48. But only 12.7% of its plants are located in 
the state of Michigan. More are in either Ohio or Illinois. 
Surprising perhaps, unless you have seen the— 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


—N. I. A. A. Statement, which shows circulation for this 
leading automotive industrial magazine in every state in 
the Union, in the District of Columbia, in Canada, in our 
Territorial Possessions and in 50 foreign countries. 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is read by over 32,000 men 
in more than 3.300 automotive plants. It penetrates 
where you want your advertising message to go. 


Send for Your Free Copy of the 32-page Booklet 


*“A Nation-Wide Industry“ 


presenting a detailed picture of the vastness, variety 
and dollar volume of the Automotive Industrial Market. 
A note from your secretary—a penny post card with your 
name and address on it—will bring your copy to you. from 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
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Effective Advertising 


whims, comment, or when next in the 
market. 

The sale of one product will also 
suggest the sale of another to the 
salesman, who will try for greater di- 
versity with each customer when pos- 
sible. From this form of codperation 
other plans will develop. 

Letters will be sent ahead to intro- 
duce the salesmen. A letter will be 
sent when a salesman calls and the 


buyer is out. Certainly the call costs 
from two dollars to four dollars at the 
least, and if a ten cent letter call may 
partly reclaim the otherwise entirely 
wasted effort, it is well worth while. 

Have you investigated the matter 
How does the sales de- 
Does it have 


of inquiries? 
partment handle them? 
it write long letters to cover the sub- 
ject, or does your literature fit in 
well? Does it clip pages from your 
catalog, or do you provide loose pages 
for this purpose? After the inquiry 
has been answered, what then? Is the 
follow-up timed properly? Perhaps a 


the NEW and Improved 
MaeRae’s Blue Book 


Ju 


Executives in more than 14,000 of the nation’s leading 
industrial and service organizations this month will re- 
ceive the finest buying reference work in the world— 


the new and improved MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK. 


This 47th edition embodies novel and exclusive features 


Edition 


of indexing and listing for quick and simplified use, 
made possible through reader cooperation with the 


MacRae’s Blue Book staff of reference specialists. Care- 
fully revised, and bound in the rich blue and white that 
has distinguished it for nearly half a century, you will 


find that MacRAE’S 


is THE FINEST INDUSTRIAL 


GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED. 


Write for rates—right now, or see us at Booth 9, 


N.LA.A. Convention. 


The Finest Industrial Guide Ever Published 


——— 
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40% 
GREATER 
CIRCULATION 
THAN ANY 
SIMILAR 
PUBLICATION 


Biwe Book 


18 E. Huron St., Chicago 
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time study here would help somewhat. 

Do you provide literature especially 
designed for a second follow-up? 
Sometimes there is much that can be 
done along this line. 

If the order does not come in after 
the second follow-up, what is done? 
Does the salesman report as to whether 
the inquiry is still alive, or is it sent 
to file? 

The company paid good money for 
that inquiry; perhaps it would pay to 
have the sales department return it to 
you for further follow-up in three or 
four months. If the order wasn’t 
placed, certainly it’s still warm. Hang 
on to it, heat it up, and serve it to 
the sales department again. 

If your product is adaptable, see 
that samples are dressed up and in 
stock subject to call. In the indus- 
trial field it is seldom that manufac- 
turers make full use of samples, mod- 
els, etc. 

Hold your department in readiness 
to develop or issue any kind of good 
promotional letters suggested by the 
salesman for his own territory, and 
signed by him. In other words, work 
in advance of the sales department, 
work with them, and then follow up 
behind them. 

New plans and ideas will come 
along as the coéperation progresses. 
Advertising and sales will be united 
in perfect team work, and marketing 
costs will fall before the increased 
volume of sales. 

THE END. 


Plans Paint Campaign 
The U. S. Gutta Perchas Paint Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., will use ten busi- 
ness papers in an industrial campaign this 
fall for its Barreled Sunlight paint. Copy 
will feature an explanation of how the 
“Rice Process’ and modern synthetic in- 
gredients produce a quick-drying paint 
suitable for large areas. J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York, is the agency 


John J. Noble Advanced 


John J. Noble, associated with the Vul- 
canized Rubber Company, New York, for 
the past twenty-six years, has been ap 
pointed vice-president and sales manager 
Prescott Beach, who has been with the 
company for six years, in charge of sales 
promotion and advertising, has been pri 
moted to secretary and assistant sales man 
ager. 


Direct Mail Course 
Sponsored in New York 


A twelve-session course in direct mail 
advertising is to be held in New York 
from Sept. 12 to Oct. 24 under the spon- 
sorship of The Reporter, New York, in co- 
Operation with the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. This is the second of 
a series of courses. 
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RESULTS 


Stan Knisely, the go-getting president of the N.I.A.A., feels that 
the “Professional Improvement” activity of the Association is one 
of the most important tasks confronting the industrial advertis- 





ing man. 


In making advertising more effective the brass hats will more 
easily and more readily recognize its importance and value. 


The sad experiences of some of the successful early advertisers 
who were “satisfied” with the jobs they had done and tried to 
live on past laurels proved that memories fade—and that all 
products and services are challenged by others eager to make 
imprints on the buyers’ minds. 


Advertising demands endless effort, sleepless vigilance, constant 
improvement. Advertising serves well, but industrial executives 
should be convinced of that fact by the tangible results of adver- 
tising—inquiries and orders. 


“Catching the Eye” with RESULTS from advertising is the ap- 
proved technique of some of the seasoned A M’s now basking in 
the sun of management's smile—for they have found the secret 
of making their ads produce. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER’s advertisers get RESULTS—for it has an 
active readership of BUYERS OF EQUIPMENT in over 40,000 of 
America’s top-flight plants with proved purchasing power. 


Invite us to demonstrate INDUSTRIAL POWER’s great advertis- 
ing value and result-getting ability. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 





“The Pocket-size Magazine Al Industry Reads” 


MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY Nw ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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Hhyoaatiec Excixeen 


Call them what you will— 
you sell to civil engineers 


Your sales reports may term 
them bridge builders, consult- 
ing engineers, contractors, road 
builders, 
water works managers, etc. But 


Sanitary engineers, 
all of these men are civil engi- 
neers and their interests in- 
clude all phases of civil engi- 


neering practice. 


They read CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, the one periodical 
published exclusively for them. 


Use its direct force to cover 
the deciding buyers in all fields 


of engineering construction. 
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By STANLEY A. KNISELY 


Advertising Manager, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, and President, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association 


@ WHEN the seventeenth annual 
conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association swings into 
action on Wednes- 
day morning, Sept. 
20, in the Grand 
Ballroom of Hotel 
New Yorker, it 
will herald the 
most significant 
event of the year 
in that vital 
branch of our na- 





tional economy— 
industrial market- 


S. A. KNISELY 


ing. 
An estimated 1,000 
sales promotion and sales executives 


advertising, 


and their guests—representatives of 
the largest single purposed advertis- 
ing organization in the world—will 
begin a three-day intensive course in 
the major branches of the most 
rapidly changing art of modern 
civilization—mass production of or- 
ders to insure the continuance and 
extension of the mass production of 
goods. 

Is it significant that this organiza- 
tion has doubled its membership in 
the last four years to an all-time high 
of approximately 1,400 men and 
women -— 

Or that members will traverse the 
United States, travel from Canada 
and probably from Europe in search 
of new ideas which will enable them 
to spend their advertising dollars with 





ever increasing effectiveness? 

Or that guardians of appropriations 
up in the millions will literally link 
arms and intellects with fellows who 
hope to get $25,000 next year to do 
a $100,000 job?— 

Or that all of these—old and young 
—will spend more time this year than 
ever before discussing copy testing, 
reader preference surveys, advertising 
readership surveys and advertising ef- 
fectiveness surveys? 

Surely the size and continued rapid 
growth of the organization must be 
significant of the greater importance 
which management itself is placing on 
the specialized techniques of preparing 
and distributing product information 
to industrial consumers. 


The Significance of the N.1.A.A. Conference 


That hundreds of these technicians, 
in addition to holding frequent regu- 
lar local group meetings throughout 
the year, foregather annually to “take 
down their hair” 
insatiable, healthy appetite for knowl- 
edge of new and better ways of per- 
forming their jobs—proof of an in- 
creasing appreciation of the fact that 


is significant of an 


they never can afford to accept a 
diploma in this ever changing art of 
sales promotion. 

That the old and the young and 
the large and the small join hands 
this associated effort, despite their 
widely varied and competitive interests 
on the business front, is significant of 
the fine professional character that 
has been developing among industrial 
advertising men over the last twenty 
years. 

That today, as never before, we are 
approaching our problems in a more 
scientific frame of mind and are mak- 
ing wider use of the scientists’ tools 
of research is significant of a new 
further profes- 
sional development is dependent upon 


understanding that 


our ability to prove that we know 
our business. 

This—and not the World’s Fair— 
is why all roads will lead to New York 
Sept. 20-23. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


N.LA.A. Conference 


K. W. Bailey, Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; 

’. A. Cather and C. M. Neighbors, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co.; R. J. Barbour, Bake 
lite Corporation; Roger L. Wensley, G. M 
Basford Company; C. McDonough, Com- 
bustion Engineering Co.; R. P. Swinsky, 
Gulf Publishing Co.; H. W. Clarke, Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; R. Davison, 
The New Jersey Zinc Co.; K. B. Lydiard, 
Fred Glen Small. 

ATTENDANCE PROMOTION: W hes 
Towne, W. L. Towne Agency 

ENTERTAINMENT: M. D. Hicks, Ad- 
vertising Age. 

Exnipits: C. E. Gischel, Walter Kidde 
& Co. 

FINANCE: C. 
Wilcox Co. 

HotText: R. P. Swinsky, Gulf Publish- 
ing Co. 

Lapiges’ ENTERTAINMENT: Miss G. V. 
Corbett, Driver Harris Co. 

MEMBERS’ PANELS: R. L. Ware, West- 
ern Electric Co. 

PROGRAM: Roger L. Wensley, G. M. 
Basford Co. 

Pus.icity: Dr. Wm. H. Easton, Shel- 
don, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, Inc. 

REGISTRATION: M. J. Phillips, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. 

TRANSPORTATION: F. C. Koch, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


Neighbors, Babcock © 
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Business Restoration 


“We know of startling new prod- 
ucts awaiting only resumption of nor- 
mal buying. We know that with 
modern equipment now available, rail- 
roads could operate trains at 125 miles 
in hour with perfect safety and com- 
fort, that there are nearly 30,000 lo- 
comotives to be replaced—enough 
business to keep all our locomotive 
plants running full blast for the next 
fifteen years. We know that the au- 
tomobile of the near future could be 
built to make the 1939 model as rei- 
itively obsolete as the 1929 car is 
today and that to replace those now 
on the road, which should be scrapped, 
we would have to make four million 
cars a year for the next three years 
—and then we would be three years 
behind. We know that every home 
in the land is technically obsolete in 
almost every detail and that we should 
build 700,000 new dwellings annually 
for the next decade.” 

You see now what advertising can 
do. The money is ready, the needs 
are here. All we need is faith, ex- 
pressed in double and triple advertis- 
ing appropriations and sales promo- 
tion. 

You only have to start the ball 
The first half million men 
put back to work start spending. 
That produces more work with the 


rolling. 


ball getting bigger and bigger as it 
rolls, while unemployment gets smaller 
and smaller. 

Advertising is the spearhead. Let’s 
all get behind it and push. 


Crane Advances Simmons 


H. H. Simmons, advertising manager, 
Crane Co., Chicago, has been promoted 
) manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, succeeding Russell G. Creviston, 
who has been named director of trade 
elations, a new position. Mr. Simmons 

a director of the National Industrial 
\dvertisers Association and past presi- 
nt of its Chicago chapter, Engineering 
\dvertisers Association. 


Union Carbide to 
Buy Bakelite Assets 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion has acquired the assets of the Bake- 
ite Corporation, subject to approval of 
the latter’s stockholders. Both companies 
are large industrial advertisers. 


Edison Names LeQuatte 


H. B. LeQuatte, New York, has been 
named by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., to 
handle the promotion of Emark batteries. 
















GLAD TO HEAR YOU'RE ADDING 
“PURCHASING” TO OUR SCHEDULE 
---EVERY SURVEY SHOWS THE 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF 
THE PURCHASING AGENT 





NOW ... owned by 


Conover-Mast.. . it’s 
a better buy than ever 


With more and more surveys showing the vital importance of 
the purchasing agent as a buying factor . . . with the com- 
plete coverage of this group by “Purchasing” . . . and with 
the increased reader-interest being cultivated by the new 
owners — Conover-Mast Corporation, ‘Purchasing’ should 
receive special consideration for your Fall and next year's 
advertising schedules. Ask for complete information and our 
new circulation audit. The Conover-Mast Corp., 205 East 


42nd St., New York, N. Y. 333 N. Michigan, Ave., Chicago. 


JASIING 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF PURCHASING AGENTS 

















A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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@- PROBLEMS that you can turn 
over to us for rapid solution . . 
at reasonabie cost: 

Product and Package Design * 
"Photos" of Products visualized from 
your blueprints * Industrial Illustrations 
*Technical Drawings and Diagrams * 
Phantom Drawings, Cut-aways and Ex- 
planatory Drawings * Layouts, Letter- 
ing * Photo-retouching * Displays * 
Industrial Cartoons. 

Air-brush and Color Work. ~ 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES ILLUSTRATED. 
100% Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Suggestions and Estimates gledly Furnished. 
FREE advice on engravings, printing, etc. 


Rapid delivery on mail orders. 
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PLATING AND FINISHING 
MEN EVERYWHERE 


read METAL INDUSTRY for 
help on how to do it and where 
to get it. 

The oldest paper in its field, 
the strongest, the authority— 
the only one with all A. B. C. 
mail secured circulation and 
A. B. P. membership. 

For information write METAL 
INDUSTRY, 116 John Street, 
New York. 
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OKers | Have Met 


learned that the best method of pre- 
senting evidence is start at the very 
beginning and introduce each signifi- 
cant fact in its logical order. When 
I have finished, the jury has a clear 
conception as to what has occurred.” 

“That may be all right in your line 
of business,” replied the public rela- 
tions man, “but the difference between 
you and me is this: If your audience 
tries to walk out on you, you can put 
them in jail, but my audience can and 
will walk out on me the moment I 
bore them.” 


But writers who have their work 


under control at all times have no 
troubles that compare with those of 
the man who is dependent upon the 
whims of fortune for his results. 

The press representative of the ABC 
Company sat in his office waiting a 
telephone call. He knew it was com- 
ing because he had read the morning 
newspapers. And it came. 

“How does it happen, Mr. Smith- 
ers,” asked the president’s voice, “that 
the XYZ Company gets all this space 
in the press?” 

“Just what are you referring to, Mr. 
Hetherton?” asked the repre- 
sentative. It was an 
question, but the press representative 
was sparring for a favorable opening. 

“If you will look on page seven of 
paper,” replied the 
president, “you will find an account 
of last night’s meeting of the Metro- 
politan Men’s 
Three-quarters of the account is taken 
up by a report of the address made 
by the vice-president of the XYZ 
that is said 


press 
unnecessary 


this morning’s 


Business Association. 


Company, whereas all 
about my speech is, ‘Samuel Hether- 
ton, president of the ABC Company, 
spoke on the subject of Coéperation 
in Industry.” It seems to me, Mr. 
Smithers, that the 
showing decided favoritism and that 


it is up to you to protect our in- 


newspapers are 


terests.”” 

“I’m sure, Mr. Hetherton, it’s not a 
question of the merits of the case,” 
countered the press representative 
diplomatically. ‘Several people have 
told me that you were decidedly the 
star speaker of the evening.” 

““Nevertheless, Mr. Smithers—” 

But the press representative detected 
a change in the president’s voice and 
felt that his opportunity had now ar- 
rived. 

“Here’s the point, Mr. Hetherton. 
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“And the president of the ABC Company 
also spoke."—Shocking coverage given ad- 
dress of president who fails to codperate by 
releasing a copy of his talk in ample time 


You recall that I asked you for a copy 
of your address several days ago?” 

“Yes, but that was out of the 
question. I did not write it until yes- 
terday afternoon.” 

“Exactly. But the complete text 
of the XYZ man’s speech was given to 
the reporters two days ago so that 
they had ample time to work up that 
part of the program. In consequence, 
nobody else got much space.” 

““Nevertheless,” responded the pres- 
ident, “it is your duty to see that we 
are adequately represented in such ac- 
counts.” And he hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

The press representative wiped his 
brow. “Dog-gone-it!” he muttered. 
“If he wants to break into print, why 
doesn’t he do the things that will give 
him a chance?” 


Chain Belt and Baldwin- 
Duckworth Merge 


Growing out of a selling arrangement, 
a merger has culminated between the 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, and 
Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., to insure Chain Belt 
of a permanent source of supply for fin- 
ished roller chain. The Baldwin-Duck 
worth plants at Springfield and Worces- 
ter, Mass., will retain their identity and 
will be known as Baldwin-Duckworth, Di- 
vision of Chain Belt Company. 


Wheeler Made Vice-President 


Bertrand C. Wheeler, for several years 
the manager of the Chicago office of 
Compton & Sons Company, color lithog- 
raphers, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, with headquarters 
in St. Louis. Prior to his connection with 
Compton & Sons Company, Mr. Wheeler 
was advertising manager of Marquette 
Portland Cement Company, Chicago. 
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Problems 


within a certain size classification with 
the number of companies sold by each 
sales agent. This gives you a better 
picture of territory coverage which 
often can not be secured by the gen- 
eral percentages of power, etc., com- 
pared with percentage of sales. 

You probably should also consider a 
third factor of area involved, because 
there is a difference in the cost of get- 
ting sales in the practical perform- 
unce of sales agents in small, highly 
industrial areas compared with other 
igricultural areas where cities and 
manufacturing plants are farther 
apart. 

By the way, the N.I.A.A. annual 
meeting will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, September 20-23, and we be- 
lieve the program includes at least one 
session on the measurement of mar- 
kets. The eleventh annual Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution, to be held at 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 2-3, also 
has a session on this subject. Dr. 
Vergil D. Reed, assistant director, 
U. S. Bureau of Census, is to talk on 
the 1940 Census, which may shed 
some light on the figures which will 
be available. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 24] 


Armstrong Movies 


office and to a few distributors of their 
corkboard insulation who are active 
n the sale of locker plants. Most of 
the Armstrong branch offices have 
their own portable projector and 
screen. In territories where locker 
plant activity is slower, equipment is 
rented for each showing. 

The film was produced by the ad- 
vertising department, the actual pho- 
tography being done by W. W. Her- 
rold who has been a member of the 
department for a number of years. A 
16-mm. Kodak Cine Special camera 
was used. 

Levy Gets Circle Machinery 


Raymond Levy Organization, New 
York, has been appointed advertising and 
erchandising counsel, Circle Machinery 
Corporation, New York, manufacturer of 
ir conditioning units and dry-cleaning 
achines. Business papers and direct 


nail will be used. 


Change ANA Convention Dates 
The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its fall meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va., Oct. 25-28, instead of Sept. 
3-16 as originally scheduled. 


James W. Young Heads Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


James W. Young, Chicago advertising 
man and professor, has been named director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which post has been left open 
since Alexander V. Dye was recently ap- 
pointed commercial attache to London. 
One of Mr. Young's first objectives will 
be to develop the domestic commerce 
service of the bureau to parallel that of 
the foreign division. 

Mr. Young spent his early business 
career with the Western Methodist Book 
Concern, Cincinnati, and later became 
connected with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. From 1931 to 1935 he taught 
advertising and business history in the 
School of Business of the University of 


Chicago. In 1937, he received the first 
award of the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Club for outstanding service to ad- 
vertising. Mr. Young is chairman of the 
Lane Publishing Company, San Francisco, 
owner of Sunset Magazine. 


Ira C. Keller Advanced 


Ira C. Keller has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, Container Corporation of America, 
Chicago. In his new post Mr. Keller will 
have supervision of sales and manufac- 
turing of six of the company’s Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio properties. 


Molding Account to Boyd 


J. Clement Boyd, Inc., Montclair, N. J., 
has been appointed to direct the advertis- 
ing of the Mack Molding Company, 
Wayne, N. J. 





UPPLIES used on excavating machinery (such as wire 
rope, lubricants, friction materials, etc.) as well as equip- 
ment used with excavators (such as trucks, wagons, ex- 
plosives, dewatering pumps, drills, cars, locomotives, and 
innumerable other products) can be advertised with greatest 
economy by choosing a “horizontal” business paper. In the 
field of excavation, the material dug has in itself but little 
to do with the selection of equipment and supplies. The 
fundamental factors are (a) physical characteristics of the 
material dug (b) required output (c) method of hauling or 
disposal, and (d) physical layout of the operations. These re- 
main unchanged for gold, iron, copper, sand, coal, rock, etc. 


Thus the successful advertising of excavating machinery 
requires reaching many great industries such as 


1. road building 


2. engineering construction 
3. basement and foundation 


excavation 


4. crushed stone production 


5. cement quarries 
6. sand and gravel pits 


7. brick and clay industries 
8. metal mining (open pit) 


9. coal mining (open pit) 


10. dredging 
11. railroad construction 


12. logging construction 


Only Excavating Engineer reaches the men who buy equip- 
ment and supplies for all of these industries. Write for 
complete data on the low-cost coverage Excavating Engi- 


neer offers you. 


Controlled circulation — ask to see a [afaf,¥ report 


THE EXCAVATING ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 


1014 Monroe Ave. 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 


for reaching the water well drilling industry use “The Driller” 
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HEAT TREATING 


FORGING 


The September Metal Show 
Number of HEAT TREAT 
ING AND FORGING will 


be distributed 
booth E-104 at 


tion. This will, 


from our 
exposi- 


course, 


be in addition to the regu- 
lar 4000 monthly circulation 


Your advertisement 
September issue 


in the 
reach 


those who are planning long 


delayed purchases 


of heat 


treating equipment and sup- 


plies Make your 


tion NOW 


Published by 


reserva- 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and For ging | 


“MEAT TREATING (000 OIFFERENT Pants” 


3S 


Surface*Combustion 
a bear Ss | cone ae 











Average operating rate of the 
steel industry is now about 60% 


of capacity. 


Steel companies 
money at this rate 


making 


of operation 


and in turn are spending greater 
amounts of money for new equip- 


ment and supplies. 


The September issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


will carry the program, 


etc., of 


the Steel Show, which will be 


held in Pittsburgh 


26-27-28-29. 


September 


Plan to be represented in this 


issue. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PITTSBURGH, 


at 1 





What 








local chapters of the 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


N. LA. A. News 


National Industrial 





Southern California 
19th N.I.A.A. Chapter 


The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association added its nineteenth chapter 
last month with the afhliation of the In 
dustrial Marketers of Southern California, 
Los Angeles This makes the third 
chapter added within the last twelve 
months and raises the national member- 
ship over the 1,300 mark. 

Officers of the new chapter are: Presi- 
dent, Richard O'Mara, sales and advertis- 
ing manager, Western precipitation Cor- 
poration; vice-president, Don Mack, ad- 
vertising manager, Weber Showcase and 
Fixture Company; secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
tin R. Klitten, account executive, The 
McCarty Company, 


agency 


Martin Succeeds Cook 
As Indiana Prexy 
H. L. Martin, advertising manager, Dia- 


mond Chain & Mfg. Company, Indian- 
apolis, has been elected president, Indi- 
ana Association of Industrial Advertisers, 
succeeding P. Newton Cook, advertising 
manager, P. R. Mallory & Co 

Other ofhcers elected are Vice presi- 
dent, J. M. Jewell, Reeves Pulley Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ind.; secretary, P. New- 
ton Cook; and treasurer, Joseph DeLo, 
Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, 
Ind 





Budgets Survey Study 
Ready for Conference 


The annual study of industrial adver- 
tising budgets made by the N.LA.A. will 
be ready for a report at the New York 
conference, according to Frederic I. Lac- 
kens, The Hays Corporation, Michigan 
City, Ind., chairman of the committee in 
charge. It will show how the typical in- 
dustrial advertising dollar is spent; meth- 
ods of making up and revising budgets; 
use of agency service; cost of sales and ad- 
vertising in percentage of sales; divisjon 
of appropriation according to size of com- 
panies and classification of products; and 
other pertinent data. 

The survey was sponsored this year 
by the Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Chicago chapter. Copies of the re 
port will be mailed to members imme 
diately after the New York conference 


Mason-Dixon Hears 
Talk on Salesmanship 


Salesmen know too little about the spe- 
cial advantages of their company’s plants 
which may be used effectively in their 
work, W. J. Miller, Harrisburg, Pa., agen- 
cy executive, told the Mason-Dixon Indus 
trial Advertisers last month in a talk 
“Salesmanship.” Mr. Miller illustrated 
his talk with a large diagram represent 
ing a sprocket wheel, the center of which 


Members of the Indiana Association of Industrial Advertisers held their annual outing last 
month at the Hillcrest Country Club, Indianapolis. Left to right (standing): Mark Weaver, 
General Advertising Agency, Indianapolis; J. A. Delo, Continental Steel Corporation, Ko- 
komo; B. C. O'Brien, Connersville Blower Company; Harry L. Martin, Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Company, newly elected president; John J. Eberhart, George J. Mayer Company. (Kneel- 


ing): Stan Murray, Perfect Circle Company; Dale Hodges, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company 
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Martin R. Klitten, The McCarthy Company, 
and Richard O'Mara, Western Precipitation 
Corporation, Los Angeles, first secretary 
and president of the Industrial Marketers of 
Southern California, chapter of the N.I.A.A. 


labeled “Plant and Equipment.” In 
circle immediately around this point, 
were major features such as management, 
licy, markets, products, and merchan- 
ising 
Radiating from these items were the ele- 
ments of advertising, sales training, re- 
search, and others, while on the outside 
were the personal considerations such as 
ippearance, enthusiasm, tact, action, and 
‘ther points which go to make up the per- 
ynality of the salesman himself. 
Frank W. Pensinger, advertising man- 
ger, Landis Tool Company, Waynes- 
Pa., has been elected to represent 
e chapter on the board of directors of 
N.1L.A.A., succeeding Terry Mitchell, 


whose term ex- 


‘ 
[The Frick Company, 
pires this month 


Mystery Box Features 
N.LA.A. Conference 


A novel promotion piece for the 
N.I.A.A. New York Conference was dis- 





tributed last month by W. L. Towne, 
chairman of attendance promotion, de- 
signed to react on the curiosity of visitors 
to advertising men and publishers, to 
whom it was sent for display on their 
desks. 

When the visitor's attention is attract- 
ed by the “1 Quart—99.99 Proof” on 
the label, he is asked to help himself—and 
upon opening it treats himself to a folder 
about the coming conference. 


Chicago Holds 
Golf Outing 

Fifty-eight prizes were awarded to win- 
ners of events at the annual outing and 
golf party of the Engineering Advertisers 
Association, held Aug. 11, at Medinah 
Country Club. W. W. Brown, Indus- 


trial Power, was in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

R. H. Irvine, Thomas Publishing Com- 
pany, was winner of low net and E. V. 
Perkins, The Petroleum Engineer, took 
the prize for low gross. Keith J. Evans, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., received 
the prize for low gross for members only. 
Howard Thompson, Domestic Engineering, 
won the blind bogey. 


Boeneker Joins Day-Brite 


Frederick J. Boeneker, formerly with 
the advertising department of National 
Bearing Metals Corporation, St. Louis, 
has been appointed sales promotion man- 
ager, Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of lighting equipment for 
commercial and industrial uses. 
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ADVERTISING 
With Good 


POINTS 
TO IT 










PIT AND QUARRY'S big lead in circula- 
tion in the nonmetallic-minerals industry 
means that you can reach 30% more 
producer readers for every dollar's worth 
of advertising you buy than in any other 
publication in the field. 





Maximum coverage of the industry 
103% More of exclusive advertisers 
More ad pages per issue (average) 


55% Gain in advertising volume in 
4 years 

Tops in net paid producer circula- 
tion since 1929 

42% Gain in circulation in past 4 
years 


WRITE FOR RATE CARD 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 


__ AAAAAA 








CORRECTIO 


of an advertisement 
printed here a year ago 





. 
gain 
A tess-to 
brag about?! 
(939 
In the first 6 months of 200¢, COM- 
BUSTION’S advertising volume was 
os cos per cent > 
same period of #96, The major rea- 
son for this remarkablf” a 1. tome 
is that COMBUSTION’S advertisers 


= in the 


know they are getting wasteless 
coverage of the men who buy steam 
plant and related equipment—at the 
lowest cost at which such cover- 
age is obtainable. They also know 
that their advertising has a high 
visibility potential in a medium 
which has achieved an exceptionally 
fine reader interest. 


Combustion Publishing Company, Inc. 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMBUSTION 





@ THE industrial distributor is do- 
ing a good job and getting most of 
the available business in the small in- 
dustrial plants (up to 500 workers), 
but as plant size increases and buying 
volume grows heavier, direct-selling 
competition grows stronger and the 
distributor’s portion of the available 
business decreases, according to a study 
published by Mill Supplies. The big- 
gest determining factor in taking busi- 
ness away from the local supply house 
and placing it with the direct-seller is 
the item of price, the report disclosed. 

The survey, made for the publica- 
tion by Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
was done with a desire to be helpful 
to the industrial distribution industry 
by uncovering its weak points and 
suggesting corrective measures. The 
research was confined to one of the 
typical thirty-three major industrial 
areas of the United States and ques- 
tionnaires were answered in full by 
121 plants divided into four size 
groups as follows: Thirteen plants em- 
ploying over 1,000 workers; fifteen 
plants employing 500 to 1,000 work- 
ers; thirty-three plants employing 250 
to 500 workers, and sixty plants em- 
ploying less than 250. In the area sur- 
veyed, metal working and machinery 
plants of all kinds constitute the ma- 
jor market, with important units in 
other classifications such as steel mills, 
textile plants, woodworking, chemical, 
food and_ beverage plants, railroad 
shops, public utilities, leather, non- 
ferrous metal refining, rubber and 
ceramics. 

Manufacturers unable to secure dis- 
tributor connections take the second 
biggest piece of business away from 
distributors, the survey disclosed. 
Some businesses buy direct because of 
the lack of product knowledge by 


distributor’s salesmen. Other reasons 


|include undependable service, lack of 


stock of special types or makes, and 
reciprocity. 

The survey shows that the average 
industrial supply house (based on the 
experience of the fifty-three studied) 
has been in business forty-two years, 
has six outside salesmen, five inside 
salesmen, 898 active industrial ac- 
counts which includes 138 accounts 
per outside salesman and 174 accounts 
per inside salesman. Each house has 
three trucks (300 accounts per truck) 
meeting 


and generally holds sales 


An Analysis of Industrial Distributors 
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The av- 


erage catalog is five years old, but 


weekly on Saturday morning. 


three are now in production. 

The average industrial supply sales- 
man, according to the survey, is intel- 
ligent, dependable, and applies himself 
to his job, but could stand improve- 
ment on his sales approach and tact, 
and in some cases in his personal ap- 
pearance; sixty per cent are from thir- 
ty-five to fifty years in age, while 
twenty-three per cent are under thirty. 
The majority of these men are high 
school graduates and twenty-one per 
cent have completed college. The av- 
erage supply salesman has been in the 
business for a period of about twelve 
years and was originally employed for 
sales purposes, although thirty per cent 
came up through the ranks of the sup- 
ply house. The average salesman is 
paid a salary and bonus; thirty-two 
per cent are on commission. 

Investment in inventory, sales train- 
ing, planning and promotion are ad- 
vanced as the price of market leader- 
ship for industrial distributors. Dis- 
tributors who get the bulk of the busi- 
ness carry on some or all of the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Careful selection and systematic 
training of salesmen. 

2. Spend money on inventory in 
order to render better service. 

3. Regular sales promotion (adver- 
tising) to convince buyers of the value 
and economy of distributor service. 

4. Institutional calls by executives 
to sell, in person, the same story (3) 
to buyers. 

§. Product shows, catalogs, etc. 


lron and Steel Engineers 
Convention, Pittsburgh, Sept. 26-29 


Over 5,000 steel mill executives and 
operating engineers from every steel cen- 
ter in the nation are expected to attend 
the 35th Annual Convention and Iron 
and Steel Exposition of the Association of 
Iron and Steel Engineers, at William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 26-29. 

The Iron and Steel Exposition, a fea- 
ture of the convention, will include ex- 
hibits of the latest designs and products 
of over one hundred manufacturers of 
steel mill equipment. Inspection trips to 
two large steel plants in the Pittsburgh 
area have been arranged 


Universal Oil Appoints 
Wilder Agency 


Paul E. Truesdell, advertising manager, 
Universal Oil Products Company, Chi 
cago, has appointed Almon Brooks Wilder 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, to handle 
its account, effective Sept. 1. 
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New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








ndustrial Market Data Handbook 
[The Industrial Market Data Handbook, 


panion to the consumer handbook is- 
d for some years, has been completed 
the Department of Commerce and is 
available. It represents a codpera- 
study by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
1 Bureau of Mines. The volume was 
pared by O. C. Holleran, chief, Indus- 
trial Marketing Unit, Marketing Research 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
( mmerce. 
The new handbook, designed, as its 
me indicates, for industrial marketers, 
ntains complete figures for 1935 on in- 
strial production, employment, value of 
ducts, cost of material, fuel and power, 
1 output per wage earner for each of 


the 3,070 counties in the United States, 
1 similar data for every city of more 
10,000 population. 

The new handbook is designed to aid 

sales and advertising executives in esti- 
nating sizes and locations of markets, to- 
ther with the potential value of these 
irkets. The book may be used in estab- 
lishing new sales territories, or reapprais- 
ing old ones, setting up sales and produc- 
tion quotas, planning campaigns, and de- 
termining distribution channels. 
The handbook gives the county loca- 
ns of 169,111 manufacturing plants by 
kinds of industry. Similar figures are 
iven for each of the 23,000 mines in 
his country. The cost of the new vol- 
ime is $2.50. 


Applied Economics for Engineers 


In an effort to provide the student 
ngineer with an introduction to the prac- 
tical aspects of economics, based upon con- 
ditions and problems which he is likely 
to encounter in engineering practice, Ber- 
ard Lester, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
nd lecturer, University of Pittsburgh, has 
vritten “Applied Economics for Engi- 
Mr. Lester, who has conducted sales 
ining courses for sales engineers for 
ny years, has devoted considerable space 
icquaint the engineer with the funda- 
mentals and practical factors of marketing 
industrial products. Chapters of espe- 
cial interest to industrial marketing and 
ertising men deal with: The Market 
Technical Products; Distribution of 
inical Products; Functions of Organ- 
Selling; and Price and Pricing Poli- 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, 

New York. Price, $4.00 


Q. 


vertising Theory and Practice 


ntended to meet the needs of both 
ness management and the advertising 
ictitioner, “Advertising Theory and 
tice” has been revised to include six 
chapters on writing copy, headlines, 
ans, identification marks, appearance 
the advertisement and layouts. A book 
sisting of 747 pages, it is designed to 
er, in addition to its emphasis on the 
id field of advertising, an extensive 
dy on the techniques of preparing and 
J C. H. San- 


Producing advertisements. 


dage, Pf.D., Professor of Marketing, Mi- 
ami University, is the author, and Busi- 
ness Publication, Inc., Chicago, the pub- 


lishers. Price, $4.00. 





"Modern Plastics'’ Competition 


Entries received for the Fourth Annual 
Modern Plastics Competition, sponsored 
by Modern Plastics, indicate that this 
year's competition will be the largest in its 
history. The entries show a decided and 
widening interest and application in plas- 
tic materials and improved methods of 
handlng them. 

The competition, which closes Sept 
is open without fee or obligation to all 
companies using plastics for their prod 


>2 
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45 WEST 45TH STREET 





ANUFACTURERS of equipment and prod- 
ucts of interest to those engaged in air 
conditioning, warm-air heating, ventilation 
and sheet metal work will find a responsive audience 
among the readers of SHEET METAL WORKER, the 


oldest publication in this field. 


It is the publication to use to get the most 
per dollar expended. SHEET METAL WORKER has the 
largest net paid circulation among the most important 
buying factors, namely, Warm-Air Heating, Air Condi- 
tioning and Sheet Metal Contractors and Dealers, and 
also the largest gross circulation in this field. 

But it takes quantity plus quality to give the 
best results. Readers of SHEET METAL WORKER are 
well rated, substantial dealers and contractors with large 
purchasing power, as shown by testimonials from adver- 
tisers selling high priced equipment, ete. 


For the best results for your advertising 
dollar use SHEET METAL WORKER. When planning 
your advertising in this field get complete story of our 
coverage — quantity plus quality — directly from us. 


Big Anniversary and Directory 


Number published January, 1940. 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


ucts, to designers, engineers, molders, lam 
inators, fabricators, raw material suppliers, 
and machinery and mold manufacturers. 


Schmitt Leaves Reinhold 


Frederick E. Schmitt, Jr., 
as promotion manager of Reinhold Pub 
lishing Corporation, New York, to join 
the advertising department of Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del 


has resigned 


Appoints Hollister 

Clay H. Hollister, merchandising ana- 
lyst, has been appointed by Libbey-Owens 
Ford Glass Company, Toledo, as distribu- 
tors’ sales consultant, effective Oct. 1. He 
will advise company jobbers on merchan 
dising and marketing problems 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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INDUSTRY—ATTENTION 


In the FIVE BILLION DOLLAR Telephone In- 
dustry there are many products used. Possibly 
you have everlooked this rich field on some 
ef your preducts. Without incurring obligation 
te you TELEPHONE ENGINEER offers its serv- 
ices in surveying this potential market to find 
if it offers sufficient incentive for your cultivation. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER, a monthly, pub- 
lishes the largest magazine reaching the tele- 
phone industry. 

N.1L.A.A. Report 


and other media TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


information will 
be sent om Fe- 7720 SHERIDAN ROAD 
CHICAGO 


quest. Fall cov- 
erage in 12 
monthly issues! 
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Industry 
Through 
Its Accepted — | 
Medium 
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~ BLACK DIAMOND 2 | 





NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 


DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 

company, your products, your 

competitors, their products? 
We can tell you, 

because 

We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 








and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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Direct Mail Results 


notification to the sales- 


immediate 
man of all inquiries received in his 
territory, as well as notice 
of all mailings. Yet we had sold 


seven by mail, but the salesmen had 


advance 


not closed any of the remainder who 
had filled out cards. 

In neither of these cases was the re- 
A mail order house would 
failures. But any 


turn large. 
have called them 
of the accounts started would pay for 
the mailing in a few months, and the 
effect on those not answering is bound 
to be felt in future sales. 

Now, 


ings, where no order was asked? In 


how about the other mail- 
one case we offered a 176-page data 
book, which had previously been ad- 
vertised (but not by coupon) and 
which had been distributed by sales- 
men for six months preceding any 
public announcement. 

The list numbered 6,900. We ob- 
tained 470 requests for the book, a 
return of 6.8 per cent. You might 
say that is more in line, but I believe 
than a 
return where no book was 
“bait.” And the check 


against customer records two months 


it was far less worth while 
smaller 


used for 


later bears me out. 

Of the 470, 129 had bought the 
same product before, but wanted the 
book. Another 173 were buying oth- 
er of our products, but not the one 
covered in the mailing. Four had 
bought prior to Jan. 1, 1939, but not 
And 161 were not listed 
as ever having purchased from us. 


since then. 


Further, it was discovered that of 
these 470 leads only one (Count ’em, 
O-N-E) new account had been start- 
ed in two months between the mail- 
ing and the check. We could give 
away the book but we couldn’t get 
the business. 

To another shorter list of 192 con- 
cerns we sent two personalized filled- 
in letters during the period in ques- 
too close to the 
time of checking to include it. The 
first traceable 
replies, and one new account had been 
started out of these Several 
of the others are still pending, it be- 
ing a product that requires trial and 
A con- 
sistent reminding by letter to back up 


tion, the last one 
letter brought seven 


seven. 


investigation before ordering. 


sales calls may not bring traceable re- 
turns, but it will help the sales record 
sheets show up well. 
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Only room for one more here—a 
list of 9,600 individuals in some 4,000 
plants using this type of maintenance 
product. To them was sent a form 
letter with circular and return card. 
The card stated “‘Please send me data 
and recommendations for 
(name of product) for us in 
(type of machining).” 

Cards came back asking for specific 
information, and indicating that they 
could use a better product if we had 
it. Forty-seven out of sixty-three 
inquiries gave us a definite lead by 
specifying the type of steel or kind of 
machining. 

Yet at the end of six weeks, when 
checked, only four of the sixty-three 
had bought that product. Twelve 
had never bought from us; forty-five 
were buying related products, and 
two had been buying the same prod- 
uct they inquired about. 

Is the average of four sales to forty- 
seven good inquiries, high or low? And 
were sixty-three leads out of 9,600 
too poor a return, indicating a failure 
when considering that here again it 
was not an entirely new product nor 
did it offer a handbook? 

Any textbook on advertising will 
give you the theoretical answers to 
those questions. But frankly, if I 
were on the road selling, I would 
rather have two good inquiries than 
twenty curious ones. I wouldn’t have 
the time to follow all of them, but I'd 
take time to go after the ones who 
stated their problem, rather than ask 
for a free book. 

If you want a conclusion, I claim 
that you should judge direct mail, 
not by the number of returns, but by 
the quality of returns and by the busi- 
ness in that product over a period 
when the advertising is being run. 
Anyone care to disagree? 

(Eprror’s Nore: Let’s have some 
discussion on this problem. What 
has been your experience with re- 
turns and resultant business from di- 
rect mailings?) 





Features Use of Gas 
At New York Fair 


As a promotion piece for the commer- 
cial and industrial use of gas, The Amer- 
ican Gas Association has published a pam- 
phlet entitled ““Tomorrow’s Industrial and 
Commercial Fuel ‘Gas’ at Work in the 
World of Tomorrow” which includes a 
two-color chart twenty-two inches long 
listing 437 exhibitors and designating the 
use they are making of gas in their ex- 
hibits. Copies are made available to local 
gas companies at a nominal charge for 
their own distribution. 
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International Business 


Machines 


unagers, and copies are sent to head- 
uarters for scrutiny by sales execu- 
ves. Mr. Nichol has devised a re- 
ort filing system which serves to re- 
tind salesmen of calls they should 
ake. The device ; 
tickler box” to be kept on a sales- 
There are thirty-one files 


consists of a 


an’s desk. 
for the days of the month, and other 
files for deferred and dormant pros- 
pects. 

Advertising, and each of the other 
sales promotion efforts, is regarded by 
the company as an “assistant sales- 
man,” helping to locate live prospects, 
to procure interviews, to make each 
call more productive, and to close 
sales. IBM uses institutional adver- 
tising to familiarize the public with 
its name and its general policies. Typ- 
ical of such copy was one used last 
spring in magazines and special 
World’s Fair editions of several New 
York papers. Headlined ‘““Opportuni- 
ties for Progress,” the insertion was 
signed by Mr. Watson and predicted 
that the mext 150 years will bring 
greater progress in the advancement of 
civilization than has been recorded in 
the past 5,000 years. The opportuni- 
ties for the future in thirteen fields 
such as education, housing, distribu- 
tion, and transportation were outlined 
in the advertisement. The same theme 
had been developed at greater length 
in a special rotogravure issue of ““Busi- 
ness Machines,” a weekly IBM news- 
paper, at the beginning of this year. 
This issue was circulated widely out- 
side the organization as well as within 
and aroused considerable favorable 
mention. Many companies and col- 
leges sought reprints for distribution. 
which 


business executives are the company’s 


General magazines reach 
principal advertising medium. This 
summer, IBM publication copy fea- 
tured a series of simple layouts, each 
picturing a different machine with an 
operator, headlined “A Business Ma- 
chine,” and with no further copy ex- 

pt the IBM name and address. In 
ddition to magazines, IBM uses win- 
low displays in their showrooms, and 
xhibits at expositions, conventions 
nd trade meetings. These displays are 
f high quality design in keeping with 
the products featured. 

Along with its newspaper, “Busi- 


ness Machines,” the company pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, “Think.” 
“Business Machines” publicizes the 
achievements of both individuals and 
the organization. It serves to inform 
employes the world over of what their 
fellow workers are doing, as well as to 
give them information as to activities 
in other departments. Besides report- 
ing all the news of the organization, 
the paper carries stories on related 
fields. “Think” is widely known and 
has a large circulation among business 
executives, professional men, govern- 
ment officials, and leaders everywhere. 
It is also distributed among company 
employes. Features devoted to music, 
art, drama, literature, sports and peo- 
ple appear regularly. Many famous 
names are represented among the au- 
thors. The magazine contains neither 
advertising nor sales material. In- 
deed, it is hard to discover that the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration is the publisher from a casual 
reading. As a public relations tool, 
“Think” unquestionably is most valu- 
able. 

IBM is a participant in both the 
New York World’s Fair and the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. Both exhibits take 
the form of art collections together 
with displays of the most modern 
The paintings 
work 


business equipment. 

feature contemporary 
representing each of the seventy-nine 
countries in which IBM products are 
in use. A tour of the collections is 
under consideration after the close of 
the two Fairs as a result of world- 
wide interest in the shows, and the 
many offers by art museums to ex- 
hibit the paintings. The two exhibits 
are a testimonial to the universality 
of art, and embody Mr. Watson’s be- 
lief that business and art must be 
drawn into a closer relationship for 
the sake of the welfare of each, and 
balanced cultural life in 


artists’ 


a more 
America. 

The IBM magazine 
name from the company’s watchword, 
“Think.” Signs bearing that single 
word are posted everywhere in the 
company’s offices and _ factories. 
Whether he be an office boy or a vice- 
president, no IBM employe can escape 
the constant reminder to think. Per- 
haps the acceptance of this idea, and 
its steady application, is one of the 
reasons for International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation’s pre-eminence in 
the industry. 
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Plan Sales 
Policies 


with 


MARKET 


RESEARCH 


To keep abreast of the times 


business and sales policies 
must undergo change. Not 
everything is fundamentally 
sound and in every man’s 
business now is the time for 
certain changes or confirma- 


tion of present practices. 


® Before making changes in 
sales policies an intelligent 
comprehensive market study 
made by an independent and 
experienced organization 
trained in all the details and 
ramifications of market re- 
search is imperative to elimi- 
nate costly “guess work” and 


“hunch.” 


@ A small investment in mar- 
ket research will pay divi- 
dends in increased sales and 
profit. Every client of ours 
has found our services a sound 


investment. 


® Our laboratory is the entire 
United States or any part of 
it where you have a problem 
in marketing or distribution. 
A phone call or letter will 
bring our representative for 
a consultation without obli- 


gation to you. 


ARTHUR C.WEICK 


COMPANY 


Sales Development Counsellors 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 
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VERY sales mes- 

must be 
styled, and 
produce 


sage 
worded, 


a to 
<. That’s why 


BERT L. WHITE with [2p2 


Complete Creative Sales Promotion 
Service 


230 E. Ohio St., Delaware 3934, Chicago, III. 











A BIG and WORTHWHILE Market 


for many products not advertised in our pages. Do you sell io mila 
a and distributing 
an 


plants? Let's find | 
out—especially if you know 
or want to know) what dus/- | ilk ik Plant 
ness paper advertising can do 

ip increase your sales. 
Sample copy and full infor ma- 327 So. Monthly St. 
tion gladly sent on request. | 


CHICAGO 
J —— 


Field Selling Executive for Industrial 
Publication Progressive and suc- 








essful industrial publication seeks a 
igorous space selling man who can 
issume a territorial responsibility A 
real and permanent job for a thorough, 
well organized and aggressive field 
man who can successfully sell adver- 
tiser and agency top executives. Write 

mplete letter giving age, height, 
eclucation, religion experience and 


level of income of past years 
Box 108, Industrial Marketing, N. Y. 
















@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 
and general magazines 
for editorial and adver- 
tising material. 





“Using 
Trade Paper 
Clippings in 
Business” 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 






















AS YOUR HOME 


Concerts & dinner music by ar- 
tists of Philadelphia Orchestra— 
Luncheon served guests in bathing 


attire on open air terrace — Re- 
stricted beach — Bathing from | 
rooms — Dancing — Bar — Social 
Director — Kindergartner. 





RATES FOR ROOM, owas 
MEALS BASED AS LOW AS 6 30 
(on @ weekly stay—-per person, . 


in @ room) DAILY 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ry JOEL HILLMAN + JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
J. CHRISTIAN MYERS 


[wer OUR MAGNIFICENT NEW BAR 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


Believing that better conventions make 
better business in an industry, Water 
Works Engineering last month published 
a survey of attendance at the 1939 Amer- 
ican Water Works Association conven- 
tion pointing out the lack of participa- 
tion in the meetings by many of the 
country’s largest cities and how they have 
thus failed to profit from having their 
water department representatives benefit 
from the important papers and discussions 








which featured the meeting. Reprints of 
the article were sent to city engineers, 
mayors, and other responsible municipal 


officials in every community in the coun- 
try of 10,000 population and up. 


As a separate section of the August 
issue, Rock Products carried a 17x22-inch 
sheet with the reproduction of 245 trade 
marks of cement brands of seventy-four 
producers and their subsidiaries. The 
trade marks were presented in their true 
colors by lithography using five colors. It 
was the first time this had been done in 
the industry and it met with wide ac- 
ceptance with numerous requests for 
extra copies for use by sales representa- 
tives as a means of identification of un- 
familiar brands found in their territories. 


In commemoration of its fortieth an- 
niversary, Safety Engineering has issued 
a deluxe brochure outlining the growth of 
the safety movement and industrial health 
conservation. The booklet was enclosed 
in a French-fold cover of Dubonnet suede 
paper stock with the title on a copper 
metallic stock tipped on. 


The interests of Ramond Shaw, Shaw 
Publishing Company, Chicago, publisher 
of Petroleum Marketer, have been pur- 
chased by O. R. Waller, who has been 
the active head of the business. 


* 
Kenneth K. Dean and W. A. Patter- 


son, formerly associated with Western 
Trade Journals, San Francisco, are 
launching Western Laundryowner and 
Drycleaner Sept l. 

@ 


Surgical Business has 
new merchandising service for contract 
advertisers whereby detail men stationed 
in key cities will do missionary and edu- 
cational work for manufacturers to help 
them open new dis — and stimulate 
sales. A new rate card showing a twenty 
per cent increase will be issued Sept. 15. 


6 
Modern Home Appliances, The Buyer's 


Searchlight, Chicago, issued as a service 
to collect, prepare and compile new prod- 
uct information for the buyer and place 
it before him in handy practical form 
ready for use and reference, made its 
appearance last month. Lloyd Simonson, 
formerly with MacRae’s Blue Book, is 
publisher, and Warren Edward, editor. 


Brewery Age has issued the 1939 edi- 
tion of its “Buyer's Guide and Directory.” 
The volume contains a list of all operat- 


announced a 
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ing breweries in the United States and 
administrative personnel, and also lists 
more than 400 classifications of equip- 
ment and materials used in breweries. 


American Ginner and Cotton Miller 
has been combined with Cotton and Cot- 
ton Oil Press, Dallas, Texas, and will be 
published under the latter name. 


D. E. A. Charlton, formerly editor of 
Modern Packaging and more recently as- 
sociated with Glass Packer and Glass In- 
dustry, has become president and manag: 
ing editor of a new company, Charlton- 
Wrigley, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, which 
will begin publication of Moving Mer 
chandise in October, succeeding Modern 
Advertising. 


Machine Tool Show Cancelled 
On Account of War 


In view of the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, members of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association have decided 
to postpone indefinitely the Machine Tool 
Show which was to have been held at 
Cleveland, Oct. 4-13. This also involves 
the postponement of the Machine Tool 
Congress, a series of meetings which were 
sponsored by a group of nine engineer- 
ing and technical societies, and which 
were to have been held during the Ma- 
chine Tool Show. 

Wendell E. Whipp, president of the 
association, in making the announcement, 
said: “Members of the association feel 
that the greatest contribution the indus- 
try can make to the welfare of the na- 
tion at this time is to concentrate their 
entire efforts on the production of the 
greatest possible number of machine tools. 
Under the circumstances, the industry and 
its customers cannot afford the time of 
their key men for a Machine Tool Show, 
and postponement is felt to be the wisest 
course. 

“The immediate effect of the war is a 
quickened demand for all of the prod- 
ucts of industry. While everyone is con- 
scious of the demand for munitions, the 
embargo will eliminate that factor in the 
present situation. However, it has been 
estimated that munitions were only ten 
per cent of our exports during the last 
world war, and the greatest burden by 
far that will fall on American industry is 
to furnish the normal needs of nations 
who have been trading with the countries 
now at war and who can no longer be 
served by them. This great demand for 
goods of all kinds is reflected in the need 
for better machine tools since all manu- 
facturing equipment is built on them.” 


McCann-Erickson Secures 
Art Metal Account 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., Cleveland, has 
been selected to handle the account of the 
Art Metal Construction Company, James’ 
town, N. Y. largest manufacturer of stee 
ofice equipment. Nelson Amsden _ will 
be account executive. 


Robert Havell Lockwood 


Robert Havell Lockwood, for twenty- 
three years on the editorial staff of Case- 
Shepperd-Mann Publishing Corporation, 
New York, died at White Plains, N. Y., 
Aug. 9. He was seventy-one years old 
Mr. Lockwood was an associate editor of 
Water Works Engineering, Fire Engineer 
ing and Municipal Sanitation. 
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You Ane Invited - so vor 


DON’T HAVE TO BE A MEMBER 


% It's the annual meeting of the only National Association 
\ dealing exclusively with the ever changing INDUSTRIAL 
% advertising and marketing problems. 


\ Forty-four clinic leaders will bring out the combined 
\ knowledge of more than 1000 members and guests as 
\ applied to the 200 most important problems in the 

N industrial advertising field. 


A FEW OF + BE SURE SOMEONE FROM 
THE CLINIC SUBJECTS: \ YOUR COMPANY ATTENDS 


Extra-curricula activities 

Selling advertising to the sales force 4 Advance Program and registration 
Performance data and photographs \ 
How to sell the management \ 


Direct mail for the industrial adver- 
tiser 


Making exhibits profitable 

How to determine readership values 
Publicity—how to prepare it 
Market information—how to get it 


cards from address below 
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(‘S yy —_— oe 


OTHER EVENTS 
YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS 


IDENTICAL INTEREST LUNCHEONS 
TRADE SHOWS—EXHIBITS—AWARDS 
PUBLISHERS’ RECEPTION—DINNER—SHOW 
N.L.A.A. DAY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


CONFERENCE | 
w1EXPOSITION 4 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


Ma Sept 20-23 Sie 


AP ep 














. 
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NO INCREASE IN RATES AT 
THE HOTEL NEW YORKER, BUT 
GET YOUR RESERVATIONS IN 


NOW 






National Industrial Advertisers Association 


100 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
5-39 
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Market Facts About the Home 
Service Industry. 


351. 


This folder analyzes the dryclean- 
ing and power laundry industries, pre- 
senting data on income and expendi- 
tures for equipment, materials and 
supplies. Issued by Cleaning and 


Laundry World. 
352. Who Builds What? 


This is a marketing guide for those 
who sell to the building field, showing 
the amount of work done by building 
men in various vocational classifica- 
tions, the varied operations, the type 
of buildings erected and their values, 
and the amount of work done in com- 
munities of various sizes. Its pur- 
pose is to offer a better understanding 
of the operating methods of the build- 
ing industry. Prepared by American 


Builder and Building Age. 


353. A Survey of Today’s Industrial 
Buying. 

Here is an up-to-date study to learn 
where the industrial distributor stands 
in his competitive battle with the di- 
rect seller. It lists reasons given by 
both large and small companies for 
buying direct. Presented in graphical 
form, the survey enables the distrib- 
utor to note his progress and to de- 
termine the points on which he can 
improve his service. Issued by Mill 


Su p plies. 


291. A National Survey of Archi- 
tects Offices. 

Report of a survey made to obtain 
up-to-date information on current 
catalog practice in the offices of active 
architects to determine proportion of 
individually distributed catalogs kept 
and filed and used in comparison with 
pre-filed catalogs. Made by Sweet’s 
Catalog Service. 


317. An Engineer Matures. 

A concise explanation of the metal- 
lurgical engineering industries which 
defines the function of the metallurgi- 
cal engineer. Published by Mefals 
and Alloys. 


330. Public Relations Index. 

A monthly folder which classifies 
and points out brief news notes as well 
as longer and detailed public relations 
articles appearing in McGraw-Hill 
publications. 


336. The Size and Character of Ad- 
vertising Matter Intended for 
Preservation by Architects. 

For those whose advertising material 
is directed to architects, The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has pre- 
pared this guide outlining some of the 
standard requirements advertising lit- 
erature should have to be of perma- 
nent value to architects—the sub- 
stance, clarity, appearance, size and 
form, folders, books, standard filing 
system, dating. 


295. The New Building Market. 

This new booklet by Architectural 
Record answers many questions about 
the building industry such as: Who 
builds today’s buildings? Who speci- 
fies the products they incorporate? 
What influences affect the building 
market? How do present conditions 
help or hinder marketing? In the 
future will the architect be of increas- 
ing or decreasing importance to manu- 
facturers? 


Men of Metals Are Human 
Beings. 


This brochure explains the human 
element involved in the buying influ- 
ences in the metal industries and how 
it reacts to appeals to human emo- 
tions. A classification of American 
Society tor Metals membership is 
given and the topics of greatest inter- 
est to them listed. Published by Mefal 
Progress. 


271. 


An Analysis and Appraisal of 
Controlled Circulation Among 
Business Papers. 

The case for paid and controlled 
circulations has been stated by an 
independent investigator from the 
viewpoints of the respective publishers 
and it has been left with the reader 
to decide the comparative merits of 
the two methods. Published by Con- 
trolled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


266. 


331. The Building Designer. 

This illustrated booklet discusses 
the architectural profession with ref- 
erence to its control of expenditures 
in the building industry and the influ- 
ence of the building designer on the 
material and equipment which goes 
into buildings. Published by Pencil 
Points. 
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